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fine library, his taste chiefly in Spanish literature, in his- 
ory end poetry; while a further trait is mentioned of him that 
he had an espeeial horror of slavery. His children remem- 
bered, when once a female slave of his brother was at the house 
se was treated as one of the family; and that 
the father said it was a bad thing to deprive a human being of 
freedom. 


The mother, Beatrice de Ahumada, was a beauty. But she 
had no great concern about such things. She dressed abomi- 
nably ; set off her person to the worst ad ; and for the 


rest was a good-natured, pious woman, who brought up her 
Paes in the fear of God and the love of the Vingin and the 
nts. 





seventy ladies, who were li together in an state, re- 
ceiving visitors not always thes most respectable, and absenting 
themselves at their pleasure, without interference or question. 
- + + . .To Teresa, who had formed her conceptions of a 
nun’s life where she had been at school, and where stricter 
manners were maintained, at all events, towards the pupils, 
the shock was a trying one. On the one hand, her enthusiasm 
was made to seem ridiculous; on the other, she had herself 
lange ar oe for enjoying the pleasures to which she was in- 

, ns - She was naturally agreeable, sociable, and popular; 
and the si 


truggle between her aspirations and her natural tem. 
perament agitated her into illness again 


The convent was not like purgato: vand the expected heaven 
“There were twelve children of us,” says Teresa; “nine | might not lie at the end of it. 
brothers and three sisters, all good in their various ways, ex- robably caused by a 


er father, whose opposition had been 
cept me, who was good for nothing, although, as sometimes | know] of the truth, now interfered. 
vourite.” 























he was removed for 
pens, I was the change of air and scene, and was sent on a visit to her mar- 
erick, the brother nearest in age, was Teresa's particular | ried sister, where she was to encounter a perilous adventure. 
friend. The mother, largely occupied with bringing children | Happily for her, she again paused on the road with her 
into the world, and with bad th besides, could not exert | uncle, whose example and earnest teaching restored ally 
rea much P - as F ae to 7 troubles used to read chi- ba ton i. in a st 
, 3 valry books—the novels of those as perished in the at befel her at her sister’s she w ate in her own 
Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. memorable auto da fé in the Knight of Le Mantes nce To | words : 
please the little ones, or to keep them quiet, they, too, were| “ ‘There was a priest residing in the neighbourhood, well- 
Vou. 40. NEW YORK, JUNE 28, 1862. No. 26. | Permitted now and then to stray into the Enchanted Garden ; | porn and accomplished: and I, having a liking for clever wen, 
MAE —... | and Roderick and Teresa took to the study with especial zest. | chose him for my confessor. As my sins at that time were not 
They composed their little ballads and ‘ove-stories. They | very numerous, he formed a hi opinion of me, and regarded 
Literature. er at nights and ladies in their nurseries; and the sister, | me with great affection. His feelings at the commencement 
Ooxing wistfully in her mother’s mirror, learnt that dresses were quite blameless, but they grew stronger, and at last took ’ 
ay pepe pathy oF _— | nines, ond — harees! eon pe a wrong turn. He had so much confidence in me that he was 
’ ce things ; on the whole | the less careful to lace a restraint upon our intimac , and thus 
LADY BARBARA. it was pleasant to be admired, eecally by little boys. Some- | we were constantly together. We talked much on » Swe sub- 
My brains within my foolish head times it happened that Don Belianis and Amadis de ‘aul were | jects, and he was so much struck with things which I said, 
Are dancing La Tarantula, superseded by Lives of the Saints, and from these the children that at last he threw off all reserve, and communicated to me 
For just beyond the dahlia bed gathered lessons nobler if not more wholesome. They read | a dangerous secret. He had been for seven years on exce 
I saw my Barbara. accounts of the death of martyrs, and of their translation into | tionable terms with a bad woman, and yet during the whole 
And all my veins are filled with flame, heaven ; and thinking heaven easily won by a brief suffering, | time he had officiated as usual at mass. I loved him so that I 
And all my comrades say the same. they determined that they, too, would be martyrs. They would | felt deeply for him. I was then in that unhealthy state of mind 
go to the nearest Mooris! om, where, a8 soon as they ar-| which considers it @ virtue in a man to be agreeable, and 
The Lady Barbara sits alway rived, their heads would be cut off upon the instant; and with- 


when I saw his regard for me I could do no less than return it. 
i was a great mistake on my part, I now 


out asking leave, or sa know well; I ought 
to have thought more of loving God. But so it was. ‘Tin 


ying a word to any one, they started and 


In a bower of buh] and ey had crossed the bridge out of the town, when an uncle encoun- 


curtains shield her from th 
And she sits and broiders her 


broidery. tered and took them home. The martyrdom project coming | ouired of tat servants as to the truth of his story, and I learnt 

And looks at her purple flowers which die to an end, they th ‘ht of turning hermits, and built them- that, bad as things were, the blame was not e usively his, for 

In her silver vases deliciously. selves cells in the en. But here their mechanics failed the wicked woman had bewitched him ; and he wore an amu- 

them. The roofs fell in, and they lost heart. Teresa satisfied | jet round his neck which no one could him to lay 

And her hair comes floating lazily down her aspirations with saving her pocket-money to give to beg-| aside. For my owa part, I am not credulous about enchant- 

Like ripples which a fountain makes, gars, and with playing at nuns with the cousins who came On| ments; when I h the story, however, I showed my friend 
Woof of gold and warp of brown, visits to them. matters went on till she was twelve years 


more affection than ever. My re was bs more 
good than wise ; but as things turn: out, our regard for each 
other proved his salvation. To 


old, and then came her first sorrow. 


and the child, in agonies, prayed the 
ness and protect her. 


Like the colour of Indian watersnakes. 
And she moves it quick as a swallow’s wing, 
Or the wings of a bee that is murmuring. 


She lost her mother ; 
Virgin to pity her loneli- 











amulet, which I instantly threw into the river, and he as in- 
The serious impressions, however, were not of long endur- stantly woke as from a ; he forsook his companion, and 
I don’t think she is a woman at all ance. Don Alonzo did what he could to keep his fam ly from never saw her . He truly penitent his sins ; 
Her heart is made of chameleon-skin, undesirable companions ; but there were relations who could | the B Virgin herself, it was plain, had taken pity on him, 
Covered over with portraits small Tot be forbidden the house—a number of boys, who spent their | and hed come to his relief. He died shortly after—within a 
Of the lovers she has taken in. time in running after Terésa, and whom Teresa liked much too year from our first acquaintance—I hope and believe a servant 
And I think I can hear her vey laugh, ee girl, corns am, they, whose companionship was of God. I cannot doubt that his love for me was innocent, 
looks at gach otograp’ mischi . example S person, | though it might have been a € more pure. Nothing wrong 
Aste) # poor little . and her own precocious nature, entangled her in a sorte: hav tee mpegs oe we had many opportunities, if we 
Her heart is like a nautilus shell with a man whom she fancied she loved. She could but not had God before our For myself, I am sure I j 
on seas of silver light, say of herself that worst, and had | could never have been betra’ and my friend’s want of cau- f 
g and veering her sail so well eee. ty tion rose only from his in my self-control.” 
“ey ore \ sabek bred » overcome her natural aguightaten, But God, “id! hea Most natural story, most naively told! What, however, 
Pflan !—at d it’s safe in its h saved her in spite of herself, and almost her will. | Shall we say to Teresa’s Jesuit biographer, the priest Ri 
Ie oe Her father and her eldest sister had intorfored sraite without | Who women’s confessions all his life to so little pur. 
You offer yourself unask’d at her shrine effect. pose that he could see in her conduct only the heroic efforts of 
A foolish calf at her altar sighs: She had, however, made herself talked of in Avila, and the | ® Saint for the rescue of an erring soul? One difficulty alone 
She smiles—forgets you—and why re ine? sister being about to be the opportunity was used to | Perplexed Ribera. The blessed saint seemed to speak lightly 
Gods don’t care mach for one thevihen send Teresa to @ convent school, her tendencies becoming too | Of enchantments and sorcery, as if she were no better thas & 
Does Juggernaut care for his victims’ moans questionable for home management. The semi in | modern infidel, when oe Church, as was well known, had 
Or is he to blame for their brokea bones)” which she commenced her new life did not tend to make the | Tuled , and arts to be Satanic reali j 
| finer she had Been oine a Simcns tat every one |, Tens health meanwhile did not improve.” She eufered 
knew what she had been doing. But the sisterhood to whom y om oe use H 
oMSuinine A pee han —r she was committed soon set her at ease. The chaplain con. | er limbs and went on crutches, and once she ens four days i 
uid daeetes to be we igped by laathen fessor was less severe than her own famil ; the nuns were | Senseless. She received the last sacrament, her grave was dug i 
But she does not much care for me or for good-natured, and she knew how to make if e:| jm an adjoining convent, and her death was poem A } 
She's a flirt and a humbug—“ Halte-Ja ! she passed a year and a half among them very pleasantly. In|looked for. Had it occurred, her opinion of 
Don’t speak ill of m Lely Baten . this convent she learnt to pray. “I began to-ask God te guise was, that she would in all likelihood haye been damned ; 
y y Oo. Ghee me,” she says, “ and I was wil to be guided ; only I hoped but she perhaps, over-rated her own failings, or under-rated her 
; ‘ that he would not guide me into anun myself, for which | Lord's justice. She was afraid of death, at all events, and 
I felt no vocation. tried to prepare for it. She read Job, and fancied that she ap- 
SANTA TERESA. The school period passed, and then followed the symptoms | Plied its lessons to herself. She talked edifyingly of serious ye 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY of a fresh trouble. Teresa had inherited her mother's bad things; she prayed, or supposed she prayed, incessantly; she a | 
A : health, and for the first time a disorder showed itself which | ade religion, fact, everything except the one thing which i 
In Old Castile, at the foot of the Guadarramas, is the feudal never after left her fully. She had an uncle with whom she | it ought to be. ii 
city of Avila. Half fortress, half town, it rises massively, as if| was on a visit—a thoughtful, serious n, |, She was partly conscious that the foundation of it all was i 
hewn out of the granite on which it stands; and the walls | goi back to Castile in the age of Cortez, scarcely pictures its | her illness, o much so that she was afraid of getting well lest 
blend with the crags which overhang the torrents from the gentlemen as employed in and | the illusion should break. She had a sense, 


reading theol treatises 
meditatin, oo world 


on the vanities of human life. 


deel ene of the mountelna, The grey towers of the cathe- 
dral si u been less full of violence than we fancy. 


however, in the middle of her extravagances. The Catholic 
pwards among the fortifications, of which it forms 


bas 
ars, 


proud —— Sin os oe 
a , cold, stern, and as the hearts of the countrymen and revolutions, fill the of history, and we fo that a n ng sorders 0 
fTesqupmatne tod, ke some rock now far inland. ye for. such things rhe yarn ge = mA ne localltice which soul. But Teresa was aware that a sound body was better 
rowed by the waves of an ancient ocean, Avila marks the tourists flock to see, and which form th special ideas of | than a sickly one. She took all the measures necessary to en- 
northern border-line against which the tide of the Moorish in-| f coun They pos unh the level plains which | SUre her recovery, and at last she was able to return to her 
vasion once dashed in vain. do not interest their sensibilities, but which are covered, after So hen Keck anne mien ca is; though to the end of her 
In this wild spot, at da: ,0n Tuesday, the fifth of March, | all, with pleasant homesteads where human beings live and | life her health was wretched. She was sick every 
ie was brought into the world a young girl named Teresa | die in tranquillity. and could touch no tood till noon. 


It was the time, as pious Catholics observed, when 
“that accursed plague of the Church, 
ceiving the poison which he was about to vomit over Europe.” 
“That wretch was to tempt a nun from her convent, and link 
her to himself in Di 


concubinage. vine Providence was raisin 
up against him a holy virago or virgin to confound his infernal her fan 
é infant, whose advent sons mankind was thus cele- 


Teresa’s uncle was a plain, quiet 


However, she was no longer in danger, and her uneasiness | 
Martin Luther, was con- age, who closed his days at last in 


as to the reality of her piety proved true. She was still f 
twenty-four years old, and the sixteen years which follo 
she describes ly as spent in folly. j 
Subjective self. is no disease of the nineteenth 
century. Teresa makes the world her confessor, and we might 
feacy ta hor account of henuelf, tee ne were reading a diary , 
of yesterday. 
“T ceased to pray again ; I was so much en ; 


ed in amuse- 
ments that 


that I he = the devil yar 
guise of humility. jurst not preten 
and I went with the stream. It is true I did not 
ing ’ formal devotions of the convent, and I did not break 
Devil, she Sits ws, Rypenecin g the consequences, was very | ward rule, but my heart all the time was with the w 
unwilling ; she had to fight with him about ;|L imposed upon every one by seeming to be good. 
and, worse than that, when she spoke to him, insisted that he: |I wae a hypocrite on purpose; I hated to be thought 
health was too feeble, and was so much opposed to her than I was, but the truth was, I liked talking about neiigicn : 
that he had almost added an interdiction as a codicil to his | I liked reading good books, and I liked being alone when 
will. Teresa’s humour, however, did not bear contradiction. | was supposed to be meditating and praying, and my cell was 
To a temper like hers, prohibition was a fresh incentive, and | hung round with devotional pletures and images. 
og made up her Taind -« fue popular, at much ena by aupetions, whe never ‘ Hi 
€ request of others. interfered with my liberty; nor can I say I made a bad use 18 
th / the word. Tt would have been bet- ty 
ter for me, however, to have lived uader a strict rule in a ; 

. Good yotape, may “advantageously have ) 
license granted them, but I was not good, and except for God's iF 
grace I might have fallen into abandoned wickedness. Free # 
convents are places to women, who, if they are so a 
minded, can find an open road from them to the infernal re- ae 


I was ashamed to profess to be rel 
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gions. I liked visiting my friends. I liked my friends to visit 
me. I mixed much in worldly amusement, never dreaming ot 
harm. I never remembered what was innocent for others 
might be deadly poison to me.” 


She talks of the world and of society as if those grey towers 
of the Guadarramas three centuries ago were the modern Paris 
or Madrid. So it was, however; and the more we translate 
her expressions into the langu: of modern religionists, the 
nearer we shall be to understanding her. She was still what 
we call “ unconverted,” and as she grew older her condition 
became more hateful to her. “It was a horrid life,” she says, 
“ for at last I could neither enjoy God nor pleasure.” She hi 
a friend of doubtful character, who was so agreeable that she 
could not part from her. She had been talking one day in a 
light way with Papen. when she fancied she saw our Lord 
looking at her. “He was there,” she said, “and He told me 
the acquaintance must be put an end to. I saw Him with my 
= eye so clearly that, after twenty-six years, I can see Him 


Psychologists will be at no loss to explain such an imaginary 
appearance. It isremarkable that Teresa too supposed it to be 
a mental illusion. She believed then that real objects could 
be seen only with real eyes, and she was in no hurry to obey 
the order. She continued the acquaintance with her question- 
able friend, though with some qualms :— 

“I was walking with her one day (she continues) when we 
saw a huge toad hopping towards us quicker than such beasts 

nerally move. I felt then it was something mysterious, and 

have never lost the impression. It did me no good, how- 
ever. An excellent old nun in the convent spoke to me 
seriously about my conduct, but she only made me A 
mention this to show the enormous ingratitude of which I was 
ilty towards God, and God’s immeasurable goodness to me. 
y other nuns read these words, and learn from them how I 
now see the error of my past ways.” 

Thus unprosperously things continued till the future saint 
was suddenly roused by the illness of her father. He was a 
oy oy noble old gentleman; but much as at one time 
he disapproved his daughter's ways, her fine talk had 
lately worked on him; and while she herself remained but a 
sinner, she had contrived to convert him into a sincere and 
thoughtful piety. It was a phenomenon which had often per- 
plexed her. She had taught others to pray when her own 
| eye were but words. She had made others devout, thought- 

, and charitable, while she remained herself worldly, incon- 
siderate, and selfish. She attended her father during his ill- 
ness, and the best which she could say of herself was that she 
was not in a state of mortal sin. 

The death-bed was a beautiful one. The old man deplored 
his lost opportunities; had he lived, he said, he would have 
become a monk under the strictest rule. His shoulder pained 
him. His daughter comforted him by suggesting that he had 
thought so long on our Lord’s Pe that he was permitted 
to feel what our Lord suffered in bearing the cross. He was 
three days senseless; on the fourth he came to himself, and 
died repeating the apostles’ creed. Teresa, in an agony of dis- 
tress, threw herself at the feet of the Dominican confessor who 
was watching his departure. Her father had gone to heaven. 
She herself was on the road the other way; and she implored 
him to guide and help her. She could not pray, she said, ex- 
cept mechanically. and the devil were struggling for her, 
but she was afraid the devil would have her in end. The 
Dominican shared her misgivings; and unless she received 
some special grace, he feared, like her, that she was drifting to 
perdition. 

“The cause of the mischief (she said, afterwards) had been 
neglect of prayer; we are all of us at all times in God’s pre- 
sence, but those who pray are in his presence in another sense 
, elena exists, but rarely care to think 
0! J 
~The grace, however, came—or the resolution to amend came 

or the will working with the grace; theologians must ex- 
press it as they please. There is a time in the lives of all per- 
sons who come in the end to serious thought, when they ascer- 
tain with definite consciousness that all is not well with them, 
and that they must mend or be damned. The crisis had now 
arrived with Teresa de Cepeda. She had lived till forty, feed- 
ing on words and fine talk; suddenly she had to look how 
things really stood with her; and the t was desperat 
The huurs which she had set apart for her prayers had been 
the most tedious in the day. The only object had been to ft 
them over, and no penance was so irksome as devotion. She 
addressed herself to this her especial weakness. She wanted 
all her en to overcome herself; “ and people told me,” she 
said, “ that | have a good deal of that quality.” But she was 
“determined to escape from the shadow of death,” and she 
fought the battle. 

hus far, the writer of this article would add, her account 
has kept within the limits of experience ; and if unexciting, has 
been at least intelligible and natural. Reasonable and sensible 
rsons, however, who dislike wild views and imaginations, 
will find little more to please them ; and unless they can sym- 
hise with spiritual emotions of an exaggerated kind, they 
better read no further. The expressions and experiences 

of a passionate eee nature seem ridiculous to those who 
judge them critically andincold blood. And yet it is by these 
impulsive natures—in the rare instances that they 

ve been accompanied with a strong intellect—that all per- 
manent spiritual effects on the minds of mankind have been 





The extremity of remorse was followed by as extreme a re- 
vulsion; and the first consequence of recovered earnestness 
was 4 sense of ae so exquisite that Teresa mistrusted 
it. She was conscious of demerit so deep, that she could not 
believe she could be immediately rewarded with felicity. She 
consulted a learned priest, who gave her answers from his 
books. She asked a noble friend of her father’s, Francisco de 
Salido, who told her that the feeling she described was given 
only to advanced Christians, and was probably a snare of the 
devil. Alarmed and harassed, she was one day reciting the 
hours. Coming to the words,“ Thou art just, O , and 
true is Thy judgment,” she paused to think how many far bet- 
ter Cnristiaus than she was were left to suffer for their faults; 
and as she was meditating, she heard a voice say, “ Let not 
thy spirit be troubled: serve thou me.” Her advisers again 
assured her she was the sport of an evil spirit. She wept, and 
was wretched ; at last she went to a Jesuit Father, Juan Pa- 
drano, and told him her whole history. 

Though past middle life, Teresa was still personally beauti- 
fal; more so, perhaps, than she had been in her youth. Her 
health was stronger. She was tall and large, with a short, 
thick neck. Her face was round and full; her complexion 
delicate, and easily flushing. The forehead was broad, the 
hair black and crisp; the eyes dark, brilliant, and slightly 

minent. The nose was short; the mouth small, with a 


under lip. The general ex: was atonce 


and perfectly honest ; and the Jesuit saw in her at once a per- 


‘ad | #2d special affection to the Saviour who was so good to me.” 





son from whom much might be looked for, and for whom the 
common medicines of the confessional were wholly inappro- 
priate. She blushed for joy when she heard him tell her that 
she was hang sy as a chosen instrument of Provi- 
dence. e le her fear nothing; think as little as she could 
about her feelings; continue to meditate on our Lord's per- 
son; perform stated acts of penance; and wait the result. 

“ Blessed be God (she exclaims) for sending this holy Jesuit 
who could understand my case. I mortified myself, I resisted | 
my happiness ; and the more I fought against it, the more our 
Lord showered down consolation on me. I conceived a new 





The Jesuit i d the p , which Teresa more con- 
stantly fulfilled. Francisco Borgia, the Duke of Gandia, who 
was in Spain on a mission from Ignatius Loyola, and hap- 
pened to through Avila, was brought to see her, and agreed 
with rano about her. He told her that her sensations were 
the special work of God, and that she must not oppose them. 
The special affection w deeper, and became passionate 
love. She had many dg whom she valued deeply, but a 
voice told her that in future she was to be the companion of 
angels. All was going well till Padrano had to leave Avila; 
and she relapsed into the old hands and the oldtroubles. The 
regular clergy of Spain looked on the Jesuits much as the 
College of Physicians look on mesmerists and homeopathists ; 
and Padrano’s favourite was treated as if peated * with a 
devil. When she told her visions to her confessor, she was 
rebuked or laughed at; and being simple-minded and modest, 
she distrusted lf again, and felieved he might be right. 
Her friend, however, continued to support her. The voice 
came again to her, “ Fear not, my daughter. It is I: and I 
will not desert thee. Fear nothing.” She answered, “I am 
the handmaid of the Lord. Let him do with me as he will.” 
“I took the cross in my hand,” she tells us, “and with the 
cross, I felt I could put all devils to flight. I feared them no 
more than if they had been flies.” 

The visions became daily more intense and frequent— 

“One day [ saw, or rather perceived—for with my bodil 

eyes I saw nothing—that my Saviour himself was close to 
me and speaking to me. I was frightened, and began to cry; 
but I soon grew calm. He walked at my side. I cannot tell 
in what form, for I saw none; but there he was at my right 
hand, eye-witness of all that I did.” 
Her confessor inquired how she could be certain that it was 
our Lord; and she could not explain. No im or illustra- 
tion could make intelligible a sensation so peculiar; but such 
as the sensation was, it was real; and as entirely she was now 
convinced that there was a real cause for it. The impression 
lasted several be ol and she passed the time in prayer, and 
in trying “to e her actions worthy of the eyes w were 
beholding them.” “ At last,” she relates, 

“It. pleased my Lord to let me see his hands, which were of 
loveliness unspeakable ; a little after, his divine countenance, 
the sight of which ravished me out of myself. He was consi- 
dering my weakness, and making himself known to me in 
parts, lest 1 should be unable to endure the weight of his 
glory. The sight of that august Person carries us beyond our 

ies and beyond the world. I was first terrified, then hap- 
pier and more blessed than ever.” 

It would be utterly to misconceive Teresa’s character, either 
to consider all this as an invention, or to su; her to have 
been a person of defective understanding. Few —_—_ have 
been more of conscious falsehood, and few have 
shown shrewder sense in the a business of life. Beyond 
doubt, she thought she saw all that she said she saw; but in 
these transcendental states of emotion, the line fades between 
the imaginary and the real. The borrows the 
action of the senses, and sees and hears the objects of its own 
creation. Curious too, that in the midst of her enthusiasm 
she felt herself uncertain; for she admits that the incredulity 
of her confessor and her friends was a torture to her. As we 
shall see later, after more singular experiences, she sunk for a 
time into utter uncertainty ; and like the drunkard described 
by Charles Lamb, whom reason only visited in the intervals 
of intoxication, Teresa only became capable of practical exer- 
tion when the illusion was finally completed, and doubt was 
set at rest for ever. 

She saw our Lord sometimes at mass, sometimes rising in 
majesty from the tomb; when she was unhappy, he showed 
hér his wounds, he resumed the crown of thorns, he stretched 
himself on the cross, he repeated the agony of Gethsemane. 
That is to say, she saw him as she was accustomed to see 
him in pictures, and no otherwise. Imagination reproduced 
the iunage which was already in the memory. 

The world, however, to whom a rational explanation would 
have been heresy, insisted that she was possessed; they pro- 
posed to cure her by exorcism, and when she p: , they 
accused her of pride. 

Her confessor told her at last that when the figure came 

, she was to make the of the cross, and must besides 
show her contempt for the ev rit by a derisive action of 
the hand. She was in agonies; but it was her duty to obey. 
She felt in doing it as if she was re! the insolence of the 
Jews; and prayed for pardon, as the fault was not hers. The 

re bade her have no fear; she did right to be obedient, 
and the truth should appear at last. One day her crucifix was 
snatched from her hand, and restored with five glorious dia- 
monds, in the place of the five wounds, visible only to her 
eyes. She ceased to try to control herself. She ed in her 
ep. She was “ dying of desire to be with her Lord, and 
knew not how to reach her life except through death.” 


“ The pangs of love came on me, and nothing pleased or in- 
terested me more. I knew not what to do; my soul was 
shaken to its core. Oh bright and blessed —— of my 
Lord! How sweet, how subtle the arts which thou usedst 
with thy servant! Thou didst hide thy face from me, 
and then in a little thou didst lead me with thy love... . It 
pleased the Lord that I should sometimes see an angel on my 
right side. He was small and of great beauty; his face was 
so radiant that he must have been a being of the highest order 
of spirits who are compact of t. He held in hand a 
long lance of gold tipped with fire, with which he once struck 
me through to the heart, and as drew back the weapon the 
flesh clung to it.* He left me panting with love. I shrieked 
at the pain; but the exquisite sensation which followed was 
lightly purchased. I was beside myself. I could speak to no 
one. I desired only to be alone with my delicious agony.” 

She was unable to comprehend how, after the intoxication, 
there followed sobriety and lassitude. To her amazement and 
perplexity, she found herself, notwithstanding all this, agai 





panionship of ls, she was next into an 
=. For visions of serps e had ee evils ; 
ideous n i ee pate, guuting 2 t at her. 
At last A tg em A was taken into hell, and shown the 
place which had been prepared for her. From Zenith to Na- 
dir, from Nadir to Zenith, she oscillated to and fro, till hap- 
pily for her her energies found a pi di ; and by 
arduous — ment she was probably saved from insanity. 
Had she at this period, she would have been remem. 
bered—if remembered at all—as a _ oo visionary. Acci- 
dent or her own will made her the ment of a remark- 
able revolution ; and she claims the interest which we cannot 
choose but feel in the intimate history of those who have af- 
fected largely 7 am. or ill the fortunes of mankind. —7o be 
concluded next 4 
—__+»@—__—_ 


MORE ABOUT HUNTING AND FIGHTING, 


BY ZIG-ZAG. 


Since the first part of this paper appeared, in March last, 
( Vide “ Albion” of April 27th, last year), the report of a com- 
mission appointed to investigate the condition of our cavalry 
has oozed out in the Times. It appears to be just what might 
have been expected from the commissioners—two octogena- 
rian stewards and the Earl of Lucan; Lord Cardigan protest- 
ing. No change it seems is suggested in the weight of the men 
or the accoutrements, but, according to the Horse Guards 
precedents, the cut of the uniform of certain —— is to be 
changed. course nothing, in the way of reform of cavalry 
was to be expected from such a commission. It remains tobe 
seen if the 7imes, backed by the hard-riding volunteers of in- 
fantry or cavalry, who happen to be peers and M.P.’s, can 
make any impression on the Secretary of War. Perhaps, as 
tests and hints, Zig-Zag’s facts and notions may not be with- 
out use. 

Of course I am quite prepared for the stereotyped burst of 
indignation which is always raised when the rules of common 
sense and universal experience are brought to bear against the 


Y | routine absurdities of a class. Sailors, and very gallant sailors 


too, treated steam propulsion with the t contempt long 
after the merchant navy had adopted it; when the Acmiralty 
did accept B py ree they would not have the screw; 
and when after a long resistance the Admiralty tardily adopt- 
ed the screw propeller, they were only the more obstinate in 
rejecting the use of iron-shi With this knowledge of the 
official mind I shall not rely on mere common-sense argu- 
ments and precedents of civilian experience, but make use of 
the evidence of military authorities in —- of the asser- 
tion with which this paper set out, ¢. ¢., military-school 
horsemanship is in its most important features a delusion and 
asham. And it is quite time that something was said and 
done by parties with more influence than Zig-zag ; for already 
the mi —_ authorities have commenced spoiling those troops 
of mounted volunteers that escaped the impediments of oo 
saddles, sheepskins, tight trowsers, and fixed spurs. the 
huntingfield, the other day, a hard-riding farmer, a member 
of one of the smartest of the mounted volunteers, told me, 
with a deal of vexation, that he thought he must resign, 
as the new cavalry drill t threatened to let down all 
the stirrup-leathers two inches ; and if he, “ one of the hardest 
men in the —— hunt, was to be made to look like a raw re- 
cruit, the sooner he was out of it the better.” 

Already signs are to be found amongst the metropolitan 
mounted volunteers, of an inclination to discard the class of 
horses which go well across country, in favour of leggy 
chargers, all heads and tails, thus at the first step a 
farce of the mounted movement. 

Unless the volunteers and their horses can move over an 
enclosed country as easily and safely as twenty per cent. of 
the hunting farmers of a real hunting country, they are of no 
use, 

The late Capt. Nolan is admitted on all hands to have been 
one of the most accomplished horsemen that ever led a troop of 
cavalry. He his career in the H ian Husears ; after 
he entered the British — not only served in India as 
riding master and + — oe through ay for 
the special purpose o! omens e various systems of ca- 
valry drill and horsemanship. one of the best books ever 
published on the subject, he came to the conclusion that mili- 
tary horsemanship was a mistake, and the great part of ca- 
valry costume and trappings, and the great number of patterns 
of cavalry saddles, were impediments to effective service. 
These opinions were shared by that famous Indian captain, 
the founder and commander of Jacob’s Horse, and by all the 
leaders of Indian irregular cavalry, down to the last who has 
written on the subject, C But then these va- 
liant Indian soldiers and accomplished horsemen were bred in- 
fantry soldiers, learned their riding, spear in hand, as hunters 
of boar and bear, and were never trammelled by school rules. 
A cavalry officer of the royal army, who served on the staff in 
the series of cam 8 inst the Sikhs, has often admitted 
to me that the 8 cavalry were too much for us, and that, 
led by Europeans, they would have swept our army away, with 
their little horses and their sharp swords. 

Nolan, who also knew all about the Sikhs, says—({I do not 
copy but condense) :— 


“The Ironsides of Cromwell kept their natural seats, and 
rode on the field of battle as they would have ridden across 
country, and rode down the famished cavaliers of Charles’ 
army. But in the time of Marlborough 
Sa canker sapeieal gota lish: dy the practice 

ther men, to study Pp 
and theory of war. The French 
trian nation of 
a very stiff and mode, introd 
riding school, and depriving both man and horse of their ca- 
ilities. Yet our military riding is to this day imported 

m the continent. I say military, because none of our dra- 
goon or hussar officer would for one moment think of ri 
across country with a military seat. Yet in the business 
war our ca ought to be able to perform whatever is done 
in hunting.” 

* * * Some years before the Crimean war, while it was 
still thought consistent with sanity to dress horse soldiers 
— cherry-coloured cloth trousers or protected 

th leather, a Lieut.-Colonel of light ca , & first fligh 
man if the “ shires,” and an martinet in his own regi- 
ment, was so much delighted with the manner in which s 
young subaltern, an excellent cross-country rider, had won & 
military steeple chase, that he invited him to hiscountry house 


Fas 


again to tho handing custmn, end, white Ghem, ented bin wae Se 
despondent, again perplexed about her sins, again unable to | greatest attention hospitality. Some time afterwards 8 
pray, or fix her attention at her devotions. the com- | troop became vacant, and our hard-riding subaltern, being first 
* The honest of the enthusiast became, as might for purchase, sent 3 to hie curprien, he was 
have been expected, the occasion of a pious fraud. St. Teresa's | that the Lieut. refused his sanction. pe 
heart is still exhibited at Avila, with the seraph’s lance. | fited, he waited on the chief to ask the cause of this . 
The edges of the wound are to represent the effect of obstruction. The Colonel frigidly replied: 
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yersation on the school style of —— you pronounced it ‘all 
suc 


d—d humbug! I can’t sanction an opinion in a subal- 
tern in my yyy you will therefore to the riding 
school, and until 1 am satisfied with your , [shall not sign 
your papers.” Apl. 

Now, this yee officer was perfect in his drill, and, sword 
in hand, could probably have given an account of any officer 
in the wpe but, he was punished for speaking with dis- 
respect of a military fetish. 

The Colonel himself, whom I have before now followed ad- 
miringly in a fast a minutes, only puts on his balanced 
seat, and bumps with his padded uniform. When “a hunting 
he doth go,” he takes up his stirrup leathers two holes, puts on 
an easy fitting coat, and sits close down to his horse, not for- 
getting the use of his calves. 

Does any one really believe that it is easier to charge a bull- 
finch than a square of infantry or a brigade of cavalry, or that 
a man cannot hit harder with a sword when glued to his sad- 
dle — rump, thighs, and calves, than if balanced in parade 
fashion 

“ All experienced cavalry officers acknowledge that the more 
docile and best-tempered horses are difficult to manage in bat- 
tle: they sometimes go mad with excitement, and then prove 
the most dangerous enemy the horseman has to contend 

nst. When the horse, in his fright, forgets his (school) 
ucation, then the artificial horseman is lost. Balanced on 
his fork, it is no use pulling at his horse if he tries to bolt, for 
with legs and stirrups ind him, the rider at the slightest 
ull falls forward, and has the greatest difficulty in keeping his 
ance.” 

To be sure, one une advocate of the balance seat has 
appeared lately in Sir Francis Head, whose admiration for the 
traditions of the past induces him to say a few words in fa- 
vour of the military seat. He suggests that it is better adapted 
for thrusting before and behind, and turning the body round, 
than the hunting seat. But Sir Francis does not practice what 
he preaches ; as the Pytchley men, who have often admired 
his little timber-jumping thoroughbreds can vouch. The dex- 
terous Eastern horsemen ride shorter than even our hunting 
men, and their lance stroke is deadly enough. 

The question really to be investigated, and worth investiga- 
tion, is whether in actual contests the artificial or the natural 
horsemen have proved the more dangerous and deadly cus- 
tomers. I mean by natural the ordinary style of the horse- 
man, of whatever country, before he passes into the hands of 
a military riding-master. The Mahratta and Sikh has his style, 
the Cossack his, and the English his—all differing, but all “ to 
the manner born.” The English sits on a chair, the 
squats on his heels, and that makes a difference. 

Nolan gives instances of the comparative effect of the arti- 
ficial and natural system of cavalry, in accounts of two actions 
—one between English hussars and French dragoons, and one 
between English dragoons and Sikh cavalry. 

——s the Lee of the 15th ewer commanded by 
the late Marquis of Anglesey, then Lord Paget, charged 500 
French horsemen twice—the first time driving them back on 
their reserves after a sh: contest, and the second time pur- 
suing them about half-a-mile. The loss of the 15th was only 
three men and four horses killed; Lieut.-Col. Erskine, nine 
men, and three horses wounded. In the second instance Capt. 
Unett with a squadron ot the 3rd t g 
the Sikh horsemen—small men, and as com with h 
infantry, poorly mounted, for the Sikhs put their finest men in 
the infantry—and found their way back “ with honour.” The 

casual the squadron were not less than forty-six. 

Col. Steinbach, in his “ History of the Panjaub,” mentions 
that the cavalry of the Sikh army was inferior in every respect 
to the roe f “ mean-looking, ill-dressed, and wretchedly 
mounted.” ell may it be asked, how comes it, if our system 
be good, that such men should have been able to not only cope 
successfully with English Dragoons, but to kill and wound 
more than ten times as many as fell in two fierce combats with 
French Hussars? In an engagement in India between the 
Nizam's irregular horse and a much larger body of insurgents, 
the latter were defeated with great slaughter. Ca olan 
was astonished at the doctor’s report of the killed and 

ded, and the ber of limbs loppéd off. On examina- 
tion it app d that the h who had performed these 
feats were men of ordinary size, mounted on what we should 
call ponies; and “ the sword blades were old 
cast from our service, with hilts and handles mounted after 
their own fashion—i. ¢., to fit each man’s hand—ground as 
sharp as razors from heel to point, and worn in wooden scab- 
bards. “Wooden scabbards,” he continues, “being elastic, 
bend ; —- not in a man’s way; when dismounted they 
do not get between his legs and trip him up; they make no 
noise ; a sentry on a dark night might move without betraying 
his position to an enemy by the king of the rin i 
the scabbard. At present the rattling noise in column an- 
nounces the approach of a column miles off, and makes it dif- 
ficult to hear a word of command in the ranks. Straw or hay 
must be wrapped round the scabbard when an attempt is to 
be made to surprise an enemy.” 

“ How do you strike,” our English n asked an old na- 
tive trooper of the Nizam’s, “to cut off men’s limbs—do you 
draw it ?’—* We never draw in any way ; a sharp sword struck 
hard will cut in anyone’s hands.” 

But these are not the notions of our Horseguard authorities, 
where, according to tradition, the cavalry ever since Waterloo 
has been the amusement of tlemen of fortune, who enter 
the army to kill time or to social position, but not in the 
least as a profession ; the average merits of such officers 
are usually confined to undaunted t courage, and a 
wonderful know] of the details of tailoring. The cavalry 
has long been at mercy of the dandies and the pedantic 
parade-school riders; the two have influence enough to over- 

wer even such a man as Sir James Scarlet. The 








would be a reflection on those eminent cavalry martinets who 
are driven craz a button in the wrong place. 

The Duke had influence enough to get his 
own way, and arm and dress his squadron on a rational mod 
pte ~~ + and white a a scarlet 
unic m pass for a hunting coat, a felt helmet very like 





critics, of Indian and foreign experience, at th H 
Park Revi w, enthusiastically declared that these an! ~ 
shire and Bedfordshire looked “as much like work” 


blades | Masinissa, Jugurtha, and Juba, have no chance against gaunt 


7 the dignity of a sport. 





let hunting frock was dismissed, as too smart and too loose ;| an arcade of sh 
the long black boots were objected to, as likely to lose their 
bloom when blacked; the hunting saddle was declared inad- 
missible, and finally a select few were worried into making 
Guys of themselves, as bad copies of regular light cavalry, 
bound to bump up and down in the style which is not pleasant 
for a hunting man to look at in a trained dragoon, and pain- 
fully ridiculous when the patient is a grown man unlearning 
all that made him fond of a winter gallop or a summer canter. 

* * Now, if the Cossacks, mounted on ponies, and 
wretchedly armed, were, from their rapidity of movement, so 
formidable, what would be the value of the horsemen of a 
whole county, mounted on our swift active horses, and armed 
with the best weapons England could manufacture ? 

But to obtain such a force, we must abandon all the tradi- 
tions of the Household Brigade, and of the fancy regiments, 
over which for long years tailordom has reigned supreme, and 
take a leaf out of the books of those Indian heroes, who com- 
bine the experience of the soldier with the experience of the 
sportsman, who have — and again, like the gallant Ander- 
son in China, successfully led their irregular horse against tre- 
mendous odds, and for mere amusement, sonia on mere 

mies, have speared the boar, the bear, and even the tiger. 

uch a man is Capt. Henry Shakspeare, author of a capital re- 
— work on Indian spur and spear-sport, to 
which he adds a chapter on irregular cavalry, because, as he 
expressly states, writing in 1859, “ The perfection to which ar- 
tillery and the weapons used by infantry have been brought, 
require that attention be paid to the improvements of cavalry 
—an arm of war which alone may be said to have deteriorated 
during the last hundred years.” 

The gist of Capt. Shakspeare, like General Napier, General 

Jacob, Capt. Nolan, and a long list of other real soldiers, con- 
tends that the essential quality required to make cavalry for- 
midable is pace ; that as you cannot mount your squadrons 
on four-hundred guinea thorough-bred horses equal to twenty 
stone, you can only get pace by dismissing ali superfluous 
equipments, and putting light weights on well-bred horses. 
In pursuing his argument, and recommending light, broad- 
shouldered, active men, as well as light accoutrements—an 
important question if volunteer cavalry are to be numerous, 
for they cannot be numerous if limited to tall men—Capt. 
Shakspeare says: “ Not that a light man is a better soldier 
than a heavy man, but it is impossible to procure speedy 
horses capable of carrying men ina —— or even 
on a long march”—as Lord Cardigan’s expedition into the 
Dobrudscha proved, when more than half the party were dis- 
mounted by the sore backs of the horses. 
“It is the speed of the horse that makes the charge of ca- 
valry effective, not the weight or the strength of the rider. 
Weight only disables the horse. The impetus of the horse and 
trueness of the weapon are the destructive agents. A boy who 
is master of his weapon, and able to manage a powerful blood- 
horse, would kill the most powerful giant on foot, for he would 
only to have to wheel round and round him until he was help- 
less with fatigue, and then spear or sabre him. The Sikhs 
who cut up our cavalry at Aliwal lopping off heads and arms 
and legs, were not{stronger that Eng ys.” 

Again, Capt. Shakspeare says, “ A camp follower, with a 
sharp sword or a fresh pony, will kill a t soldier on a t 
horse, wearied by the weight of his rider, done up and at a 
standstill. The giant’s only chance is to jump offend fight it 
out on foot; but that chance is a poor one, for the mounted 
man can ride round and round any footman until he is ex- 
hausted, and then rush in and os him ~ hee Pane ie 
through.” A, . he says, what is particularly applicable to 
noes A wae ueeat can rival the machine-like 
perfection of regular cavalry, “ Instead of so much drilling in 
a body or on parade, let the horseman be taught to act singly. 
Wherever there is resistance, such , after the charge, 
separates the body more or less; the issue then depends on 
individual — horsemanship, and effective weapons— 
chiefly on the ability of the horse to carry the rider to the end, 
which an over-weighted horse can scarcely do.”—Sport. Mag. 


ops: first draper’s shops, just like the one in 
which that forward young counter- umper of Bagdad bit a 
piece out of Amine’s cheek ; open celis raised a yard above the 
ground, and hung inside with haiks and bournouses, scarfs and 
girdles of many colours, festoons of handigerchiefs not alto- 
gether free from the suspicion of a Manchester origin. Then 
came a cluster of shoemakers and workers in leather, generally 
pny soe samples of the native chaussure, from the long red 
or yellow boot of the cavalier, and the sabot and boot-like shoe 
of the pedestrian, to my lady’s richly embroidered slipper, 
looking more like a glorified watch-pocket than a covering for 
the human foot. Then there was the quarter of the smiths, w 

the manufacture of the murderous Arab bits and stirrups went on 
all day, with much clinking of hammers and smell of burnin 
charcoal, with which there mingled pleasantly fragrant whi 
from the neighbouring region of the fruiterers. Then there 
was a market-place to be crossed, a sight for a painter, with 
its white groups of marketers and great piles of golden pump- 
kins, and green water-melons, and scarlet peppers, and purple 
fiys. This was succeeded bya dive into a maze of alleys, with 
a wedge of sunshine forcing its way between the projecting 
roofs, and tracing a thin line of light along the pavement, un- 
til, passing through a foul old gateway, like a railway arch in 
reduced circumstances, I came out once more into the hot 
bright glare of noon at the south-eastern angle of the city, 
where the old Roman bridge formerly crossed the ravine, and 
where the French are now at work upon its successor. This 
spot furnishes an epitome of Constantina and its fortunes. 

ere is a bit of the old wall of the town, and you can see at a 
glance that it was no Moorish hand that squared, and raised, 
and placed those huge blocks of stone. That is Moorish work, 
that frowsy beetle-browed gateway that seems to be scowling 
with all its might at the brisk smug notice-board in front of it, 
which says, “it is defended to enter the works.” Lookin 
down on the works and lolling on the parapet are some hal 
dozen Arabs, filled with lazy wonder at the energy of those 
wiry men in blouses down below, and with contempt for that 
negro“who has brought himself to turn a windlass, like a mere 
Christian. By a zi path cut out of the rock, you descend 
here to the bottom of the ravine and mount again to the oppo- 
site side, having crossed the Rummel by one of the natural 
bridges under which it burrows its way out to the plain. At 
this point a scene breaks upon you which of itself is almost 
worth your journey of a thousand and odd miles due south. 
You are standing on the edge of a precipice something like St. 
Vincent’s Rock at Clifton. But, instead of the rich Leigh 
woods, you have in front, and distant scarcely a stone’s throw, 
another precipice crowned with a quaint African city, whose 
houses so overhang the abyss that you get now and again 
glim of its inner life, and see Mustaph devotions, 
and Mrs. Mustapha at her household duties, and the little Mus- 
taphas playing in the backyard; and instead of the sunny 
Avon, and tug-boats grunting up-stream with deeply-laden 
sugar-traders, you have a sunless chasm in which the cliff- 
crows caw and wheel, and the swifts rush ty in chattering 
swarms; and far down in the gloom the Wed Rummel may 
be heard—and seen, if you crane judiciously—fighting its way 
to the Mediterranean. 

A more comprehensive view of the city and country may be 
obtained at the expense ot a scramble to the top of the rock 
(Sidi Merid, I think, by name) which overlooks Constantina 
on the east. From this point, as from a balloon, the whole 
city is seen spread out,a white lozen mass, varied by 
patches of red tile. On the right, overawing the town, over- 

ping even its tallest minaret, is the barrack, always a pro- 
minent feature in French Africa. Close beside it is the spot 
where, in the time of the Beys, the Constantinans dissolved 
their marriages by a cheap but effectual form of procedure. 
There is a precipice there which goes down a sheer seven hun- 
dred feet to the plain below, and when the erring wife was 
brought up to that simple court of divorce, the injured husband 

t rid of his domestic troubles by literally throwing her over. 

n the centre of the town is the Grande Place where, every 
evening at eight o'clock, Civilization marches to the newest 
opera airs played by a military band, and is further fostered 
by billi and absinthe at the adjacent café. The north- 
western corner is the French quarter, easily distinguished by 
its tall houses with windows and jalousies and chimneys from 
the Quartier Indigéne, which lies to the south and east. There 
is no need of blazing sun or parched brown landscape, or vul- 
tures wheeling overhead, to tell you it is not a European city 
you are looking down upon. 

There is an air of Mussulman quiescence about Constantina: 
it lies spread out over its platform of rock like an Arab wrap- 
ped in his bournous basking in the sun : the _ signs of life its 
streets afford are the movements of occasional white figures, 
which at this distance look like maggots creeping in and out 
of their holes. No beehive hum ascends from compact 
mass of human dwellings. The only sound that strikes the ear 
is the clinking of the crowbars of the French workmen at the 
bridge, or the shouts ofthe small boy who is driving away the 
crows from the prickly-pear at the bottom of the ra- 
vine. The surrounding landscape is of the same character. 
Along the banks of the Rummel are one or two little patches 
of green, but elsewhere there is nothing to be seen except 
rusty plains and tawny hills, which look as if all vitality had 
been baked out of them. Far away to the north-west the mo- 
notony of the view is broken by the jagged outline of the 
Djurdjura, the range which form the bac’ e of the Kabyle 
country, a country with which I hoped to become better ac- 
quainted before long. But it was southwards my eyes turned 
oftenest. There rose the great mass of the Auress, the Grand 








































































NOTES FROM NUMIDIA. 


In Constantina the influence of the living dog is too power- 
ful for the memory of the dead lion. Shadowy figures like 


realities of Arabs stalking solemnly about in dingy bournouses, 
or meditating es in the coffee-shops. You may 
try to get up a little enthusiasm about a city that was old two 
thousand aoe but it soon ——— on a stroll through 
those sinister-looking alleys, full of dark entries, and grated air- 
holes, and iron-shod doors. There is nothi tive of 
stately old heathendom; everything has a eco Veden 
flavour. Do what you may, it is not of Cirta the ancient or of 
Constantina the ificent you think, but of the "Ksentina of 
the Arabs, dreaded by the tribes of the plain as the hawk on 
the cliff is dreaded by the partridges cow below in the 
stubble; you can go back no further than the tic times of 
the Beys, and get up no nobler pictures than of massacred 
Christians, tortured Jews, murders done in the Casbah, and 
janizaries with their yataghans dripping proceeding to elect a 
new ruler. 

— to this feeling, and perhaps also having a natural 
taste for the pastime, I spent my days at Constantina in the 
pursuit which is sometimes called mooning, instead of in 
moralizing, or copying inscriptions, or doing antiquities. 
Having a gift for indirect routes, 1 soon discovered a way of 
getting from the Hétel des Colonies to the opposite corner of 


the city, without once upon French civilization during | Atlas, as the French call it. Those blue mountains hada pe- 
the passage and from y working it became, I fancy,|culiar fascination for me. They seemed to stand there the 
rather well known along the line. In one instance, that of a| boundary between the common-place and the romance of 


fine old cobbler, whose appearance, shop, and belongings were | travel. On this side it was still the old historical be-travelled 


world; but on their southern slopes the great Un- 
known : the my: of Central Nica. Pp to their 
very feet that vast , the birthplace of the marvel- 
lous in ancient the on the map in modern. 
the distant summits I remarked ore sharp conical peak, w: 
seemed to overtop the rest. This, a zouave, with whom I fra- 
London brother. ternized one day, told me was called the Djebel Toagent by 
with his fellows; not, however, for the sake of sociability, but, | the Arabs, and the Pic des Cédres by the French, and was the 
I am inclined to think, because it leads to ing, which is | hi point in French Africa. As I looked, the old Alpine, 
not only essential to business, but, to the mind, rises to | thirst for mountain climbing, for lofty summits and widespread 
panoramas, came back with fresh vigour. In my ignorance 
The system, I take it, works somewhat in thisfashion. The | of the structure of the Atlas, I that from that I 
vendor asks, let us say, three times its value (a moderate esti-| should look down on the Sahara, dotted with oases and Arab 
mate) for the article he has on sale. i towns, stretching away to the unbroken horizon of the desert, 
beats him down slowly to two and a half, and then—tries the| and I made a vow to stand upon its tp before many hours 
next shop. Vendor No. 2, having heard everyword of what| were over. I don’t think I said to myself, 
has passed, begins by asking two and a half, and lets himself And I will see before I die ° 
be beaten down—with difficulty, of course—to two. This is a The palms and temples of the South— 


sore temptation ; but process is carried on a 
soup Sustioge te heaton af 0. 3. As ang sate, isin Ghvionn in ogo dows nat guste poster belt oo ohne 0 OSES 
that the chances sale being ultimately of travellers would have us believe, at hee: some- 


He to a shop 


are multiplied, and the pastime of hargeixing 





a protracted of the gort, and so paid my hote} 


and, 
aa it were, spread over a larger surface, My route lay through | for 
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The Atlas is not, as it is generally represented on maps and 
in geography books, a continuous mountain chain like the 
Pyrenees, stretching across Barbary from the Atlantic to the 
Gulfof Cabes. It is rather a series of parallel chains running 
north-east and south-west, and syenses from each other by 
plains more or lesg wide. It is, fact, like a succession of 
great mountain es rolling on towards Egypt before a north- 
wester from the Atlantic. Like their prototypes at sea, these 
Waves vary very much in height. The highest of all is the 
first, the snow-capped range, which separates Morocco from 
the desert. The next is the Auress, which extends nearly to the 
Tunis frontier, and between these two, in position as well as in 
height, are the Djurdjura, the Amour, and several other minor 
chains at various distances the coast, but all running in 
the same north-easterly direction. It is to this conformation 
that Algeria owes those broad, rich plains, sheltered from the 
north and west, which made Numidia the granary of ancient 
Rome, but now lie basking idly in the sun, except when, at 
rare intervals some Arab has scratched in a sparse crop of barley, 
or some French “colon” is making believe to farm, and has 
built himself a wan house that looks, in the middle of its little 
patch of g y, like a poached egg or spinach. Another 
consequence is that the passage from the ‘Tell, or cultivable 

country, to the Sahara, has few or none of those features one 
is accustomed to iate with ing a in range. 
The traveller is not compelled to climb by slow zigzags up a 
Simplon or a St. Gothard, in order to get to the south of the 
Atlas. He ascends by gentle slopes from plateau to plateau, 
until he finds himself in the heart of the mountains without 
having encountered anything much steeper than Holborn-hill. 
A read of this sort—if that can be called a road which differs 
from the rest of the plain only in being a trifle more dusty, and 
showing a few more camel and horse tracks—leads from Con- 
Stantina to Batna, a distance of about seventy miles. Batna 
stands just between the watersheds of the desert and the Me- 
diterranean, upon a plateau nearly four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, with the heights of the Auress on the 
south-east and the mountains of the Soultan, among which 
the Djebel Tougourt rises conspicuously, on the northwest. 
It only wants houses and inhabitants, to be a considerable 
town. All the outward and visible signs of a city are there. 
There is a neat loopholed wall all round it, pierced with gates 
for the reception ct visitors from every point of the compass. 
Honest macadamized roads set out in every direction, with 
the very best intentions, as if they expected some one and 
wished to meet him becomingly. But, like sister Anne, they 
cannot see anybody coming, and either stop short, utterly dis- 
heartened, or else lose all relf-respect, and falling into the com- 
pany of loose, disorderly mule-paths, wander away over the 
plain as if they did not care much where they went to, dusty, 

, and degraded. There iseven a rudimentary park 
1 into a Bois de Boulogne by the wants 








fact, Batna, as a town, 
reminds one forcibly of our London suburban horticulture. 
There is, as every one knows who takes his walks abroad 
knows, in the outskirts of London, a sort of front garden where 
the soil is a compost of pulverised brick, oyster-shells, and old 
and nothing seems to grow freely except a kind of small 
“made birch-broom. 1t is a sight worth all the sermons 
on = its a cae in course ~ delivery, to 
see r of s a watering- hand, makin, 
his Sunday morning's tour of inspection. on-ene. thes bo les 
man with a soul above the birch-broom indigenous to the pro- 
perty. There are natty little stakes which any convol- 
vulus or sweet pea might be proud to climb, and intensely 
legible labels erected to the memory of lupines buried in faith. 
But the sweet pea refuses to climb; the convolvulus sulks at 
the foot of its stake, and looks like a cheap, salad, and the lu- 
ew obstinately sleep on in the grave where that Briton has 
them. ‘Thus it is with Batna; in spite of all invitations, 
in spite of streets ——_— down and named with names full 
of encouragement, the houses somehow wont come up, or at 
best sprout irregularly and in patches. From the very - 
uing there seems to have been a tendency to failure. The 
very name under which the town was started failed. The 
French at first called it New Lambessa, but the title was soon 
abandoned, Perhaps it was found too expensive, and perhaps 
the present insolvent appearance of Batna may be referred to 
this early extrav: 
‘The novelties 


best preparation for a mountain excursion, | 
longing eyes on the summit of the Pic des Cédres. The land- 
lord at the hotel was very severe upon the absurdity of the 
plan. It was, he said, two hours across the plain, and three or 
more from the foot to the top of the was certain to be 
belated, and there were “ bad Arabs” about at night. In effect 
it was impossible. This seemed to me a kind of challenge; 
besides, while taking the customary coffee and petite verre after 
breakfast, | had examined the route carefully with the tele- 
scope, and had satisfied myself that with smart walking, little 


i 


more than an hour would suffice for crossing the plain, and | rock 


that the ascent of the peak itself ought to be done in two hours 
and a-half. So I ordered dinner for half-past six, an order the 
landlord received with a “bien” and a that said, as 
plainly as if he had been a North Briton, “ He that will to 
Cupar maun to Oupar,” and started westwards in the lightest 
marching order for my first mountain ramble in the Grand 
Atlas. e Pic des Cédres, as I advanced towards it, re- 
minded me rather of the Niesen on the south side of the Lake 
of Thun. Though probably quite as high above the sea level, 
it is perhaps less lordly to look at, owing to the greater eleva- 
tion of the plateau from which it springs; but in shape and 
outline there is a resemblance between the two mountains. 
But the circumstances differ widely. Instead of the snowy 
masses of the Blumlis Alp and the Atels and the Jungfrau, 
there is a background of wooded mountains ; and instead of 
the bright blue lake, the foreground is a flat plain of a uniform 
russet brown. A week or two later, after a little experience 


of plains further south, 1 should have regarded that plain as| fe 


rich, lush, almost verdant, for it was not without a certain sort 
of i. But as | crossed it, it seemed to me the most 
arid, inhospitable tract I had ever travelled over, and to be 
clothed with an her which had been somehow transmuted 
into cocoa-nut fibre. The very larks—the only living things I 
could see—had something in them of the general dreariness ; 
they were sad dust-coloured birds, that fluttered away with a 
sothnehaly tweet-twee-twee, as if they did not feel themselves 
competent to sing at heaven's gate, and saw no use in singing 
on earth under the circumstances. 

Still, the walk was not without its incidents. There was a 
dark s right ahead, which I had been contemplating for 
some time, and at length made outto be an Arab tent. Here at 
last 1 had re me one of the things I was in quest of—* one 
of the low black tents which I had so long |i to see,” to use 


ide the walls it is the same. There is,| that 





the words of Eothen. It was rather a disappointment to find 
it exactly the sort of thing I had expected. A of all 
photographers, wandering artists, and observant travellers; 
their persevering efforts to add to the “ stock of general infor- 
mation” have left nothing strange to us. To travel now-a-days 
is like reading a novel, the plot of which has just been told you 
by an officious friend, and you look at Niagara or the Pyramids 
— and without the sweet sensation of surprise. This 
low, striped tent, the first instance I had met with of the most 
ancient order of domestic architecture now extant, seemed 
quite a familiar object. I had seen it scores of times in water- 
colour exhibitions, in portfolios, in illustrated travels. The 
two small children squatting in dust like dry frogs were old 
friends ; and even if the gaunt woman who stood shading her 
eyes as she stared after me had run up and requested me to 
cross her hand with silver in return for the information that 
there was a dark lady ardently attached to me,I could not 
have felt more exactly as if I was passing an utterly unexciting 
sipey-camp on Wimbledon Commons. 

ext I became aware of two white dots in the distance, 
which presently resolved themselves into a couple of horse- 
men, who, a8 soon as t caught sight of me, came down 
upon me at full gallop. They turned out to be an Arab gen- 
tleman and his chman—at least so I presumed, from the 
difference in their equipment. The gentleman wore a pair of 
high red boots, with enormous spurs made on the 
simple principle of the skewer. He bore on his back a pro- 
digiously long flint gun, richly ornamented with strips of tin, 
and @ a rawboned wiry grey fired on all fours, as Arab 
horses generally are, the operation being ed as a pre- 
ventive rather than a cure. The saddle was a huge affair, with 
acantle and pommel that rose a foot above the horse’s 
back, and the head-stall and blinkers—worn for show, not use 
—were profusely embroidered with tarnished gold twist. He 
himself had a “ lean and hungry look,” and I cannot describe 
him as being personally well favoured ; but he was clearly of 
a sociable turn. As he drew up on one side of me and the 
henchman on the other, he grunted. As I did not know ex- 
actly what to say to him, I grunted too, and we were imme- 
diately quite at ease with one another. It is wonderful how 
rational and pithy a conversation is when it is carried on 
without the use of words. By the aid of a vigorous pantomime, 
this Arab gentleman and I enjoyed, if not a feast of reason 
and flow of soul, at least an agreeable interchange of ideas. 
He demanded of me where 1 was going; I replied to the 
mountain yonder; on which he observed that he was going 
part of the way, and that we might as well take advantage of 
one another’s company to relieve the monotony of the road. 
I made signal that he was very kind to telegraph so, and that 
I bad no objection. He then inquired what I was going for, 
to which I made answer that I wanted to see the mountains 
and the view generally, and that I had come from Batna for 
; upon this he remarked that he too had come 
from Batna, but that he didn’t live there, he lived over there 
among the mountains. He added that he had no opinion of 
Batna. I supported him, and gave him to unde: that for 

considered Batna an undesirable place of residence. 

He then desired to be informed whether my telescope was an 
cael soonrt adj melt end tanking bias 1 x throug 

ly answ yy adjus t an 00! 
it at the henchman, 2 arg Pre slow, had 
dropped a long way into rear. made my very 
best joke, and he had understood it, he could not have been 
more flatteringly tickled than he was by the result of this ex- 
periment. On the whole it was not a very wise or witty con- 
versation ; but I have heard worse in point of intellectuality at 
an even party, and we separated with mutual ex 
of esteem (alth: I declined to present him with my pocket- 
handk ef, wh: he vehemently desired to annex): he 
galloping off across the plain to his mountain home, I taking 
to the le and brushwood on the first slopes of the Pic des 
Cedres.— To be concluded next week. 


—_—_>_—_—— 


A WILD NIGHT. 

One evening in the month of August 1855, when the allied 
troops lay before Sebastopol, the firing in the direction of 
“ the front” had been so heavy and continuous as to cause a 
more than usually strong expectation in our camp that some- 
thing decisive was at hand. It is one of the curious paradoxes 
connected with a “seat of war” that, with the exception of 
the chiefs, those on the spot are ordinarily behind the 
rest of the world in information as to what is doing in their 
immediate neighbourhood. In civilised societies, the 
are at hand to afford the latest intelligence; but in camp any 

iece of news suffers so much by transmission h num- 

less months as to be hardly recognisable after a short time, 
and little dependence is consequently to be placed upon 
it. Fully impressed with this fact, and anxious, accordingly, 
to for ourselves what was going on, Jack Farrance 
and I rode over to Cathcart’s Hill, and took up a position from 
which we could command a view of the active operations 


against the besieged city. 
Pe stag wares vaptd ao to baup up on insement seer, ond 
the whole neighbourhood was lighted up by the glare of 
ets and bursting shells. Occasional flashes down in the 
advanced trenches, and the wild notes of a le, or the hard 
rattling sound peculiar to the French drum, showed that, in 
addition to the bombardment, an active conflict was going on 
among the troops. Beyond this we could discover nothing; 
and our journey ended, as it had done on many previous occa- 
sions, by leaving us no better informed than when we started. 
After on for an hour or more, we turned our horses’ 
heads homewards, 
month’s time we should read in the 


mes Russell's graphic 
account of the cause of the unusual stir. 


of finding my own. 
Our supper wus not an elaborate meal, 


rnals | succeeded to this state of di 





tion, I selected that which placed me with my back towards 
yy be een peat ye 

my turns “ “4 glanced at 
Gstusls Dantaniidadinn ohasecmiotineme 
and in the way in which one sometimes observes ac- 
curately without any well-defined purpose, I had the 
position of various articles in the tent. ‘There was my com- 
panion’s bed, its luxurious occupant comfortably in, 
and already fast asleep. His sword, the clothes he had just 
taken off, and some bridles, dangled from nails in the tent- 
pole. Under the foot of the bed was his writing-case, and near 
it a bullock-trunk, with a loaded revolver lying upon it. These 
were close to the canvas, on the side ite to that which I 
occupied. My riding-whip, with its leaded handle, lay within 
my easy reach. I had seen all these, and mentally noted their 
arrangement, and now turned my back upon them, my 
face being fanned by the air which bhew in under the “ fly” of 
the tent. 

Shall we ever explain the cause of that vague foreshadowing 
of coming evil which seems sent to ls as a ing to be on 
the alert? Never have I experienced the feeling more y 
than I did on this night, and never was it more vague. The 
wind came up in stormy gusts from the Black Sea; I could 
trace its course by the distant hum, as it swept the cliffs near 
Balaklava, loudening as it burst along the valley, till it came 
with a rush past the tent, and died away with a mournful sob 
in the woods near Kamara. The op tape eed 
dies on the pole jingled, as though with a shudder, at the wild- 
ness of the night. the lulls of the wind, I could hear the 
sullen roar of the distant cannon, coming now at ; 
intervals only, and reminding one of the angry growls of a 
wild beast disappointed of its prey. I thought of the deaths 
which each report signalled, and of the loving hearts far away 
who were ce even then dreaming of the safe return ot 
those who aq just fallen. en ty 
peared. ~~ — wi 

Gheors of night "The vague fosling of inssourity w 

the gloom of night. e vague feeling o: w 
Theve Soationed rather increased as time wore on. It made 
me impatient of my companion’s easy slumber, irritably anxi- 
ous about the exact space of time w elapsed between each 
roar of the cannon, and, tired as I was, left me without hope 
of sleep. Perhaps, too, 1 had my own private sorrows or 


ho; me of those b= hed not pass 4 man’s lips, but, from 
bei t up and carried breast, come out upon a night 
like this, ros attack him in great force. . 


I have no means of knowing how long I had thus been 
lying, when I found myself brought back with extreme sud- 

ness to the remembrance of my actual position, and I felt 
at the same instant that peculiar thrill which seems to tighten 
the scalp, and thence extend tingling to the very soles of the 
feet. Accompanying this was a ing which I find difficult 
to describe.. bee a firm conviction of the near presence of 
another living being besides my acknowledged com) It 
has probabl ae ens room, 
to tel convinced that there was some one 2 a 
this result we have not been guided apparently by any one ot 
our ordi senses. My condition much resembled this; 
whilst the became so strongly impressed on my mind that 
I could not throw it off, and instinctively every sense was 
strained eviden' 


to ce. 
Thus intent, 1 became conscious of a slight 
to 


scratching sound, 
which seemed from the other side of the tent. Al- 
though I was 


tl ae 

co atbount foe the pasdiine tase nervous apprehension in 

which I lay, this sound was at the moment quite inexplicable. 

I could only hold my breath and listen. 

nae mis came Jack’s usual music, with which s 
painful 


lo 1 
these was still the , more energetic now, and less dis- 
— All on a sudden, its meaning flashed upon me: human 

ds were tearing up the earth outside, perhaps, indeed, 
within the tent ! 


this idea. I strove to suggest some other explanation, but the 
a was vain. Assuming that my supposition was cor- 
rect, it afforded no to the excitement which the sound 
occasioned, and which was increased by the fact that the mys- 
terious work, whatever it might be, was on behind me. 
The position of our tent, upon a barren hill, and away from 
the rest of the encampment, the advanced hour, and the stormy 
character of the night, all bore their part in giving a peculiar 
ed to this f damning pases Soule on tentinatl 
an ve 
desire for action, and my heart, which had 
with painful energy, i 
I have said that m 
ve we noise proceeded ; I felt I a 
low and cautious writhing, stoppi juently 
whether I in m turn was Overieard, 1 succeeded in 
my posture, and endeavoured with straining 
Fae I hardly 
fearful was I of interrupting a mystery which Ihad determined 
to fathom. A furious gust of w — 


force that threatened to tear it from its position. The noise 
thus caused was great, but through it I could hear the 
hands now faster at work than ever, qoughatidng Go ae 
portunity for renewed exertion. pause 

during which my breath was held tili I could endure it no 
longer, and then a brilliant ray of t filled the tent. 
I so mover fils the soft eae light of the moon fall upon 
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astonishment, that | 
ep eo ee ea 
What shouldI do? My thought was to 
he would be sure to start up 
shout out loudly enough to cause an alarm, determined 
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t, and s' cautiously out. At the same time, I noticed | chair, and try the effect of his uniform and authority upon the} amined with this view were favourably situated as regards 
that frat nen rapidly ‘pproaching the moon, and knew | occupant. small crowd accompanied them, — due time | means of communication, and in those he found that Manches- 


that its friendly light would very shortly cease. The circular 
form of the tent limited my view on first emerging from the 
folds of the canvas. With great caution, to avoid noise, I 
turned to the left, and took a few steps: the mystery was at 
an end. , 

The fading light of the moon showed me two men in Turkish 
dress bending over Jack’s trunk, which lay between them. 
One had his back, the other his face, turned towards me, but 
my approach had been so quiet as not to disturb them. The 
nearer one held his revolver in his right hand, whilst his com- 

anion was endeavouring to force the lock of the trunk. 
Kear them lay the writing-case, with its contents strewed 
about. In all probability, a few moments of calm reflection 
might have changed my plan of operations, but, wrought up as 
I was to a pitch of excitement by the events of the night, I 
acted = the impulse of the moment, and instinctively pre- 
pared for a blow at the nearest robber. In order to give it 
ter effect, I took a sudden step forward—a fatal error, for 
in dving so ny leg came sharply inst a tightly stretched 
tent-rope, and I fell heavily upon my intended victim! 

I am painfully aware of the bungling character of this ca- 
tastrophe; it would never be admitted in a work of fiction ; 
but I am dealing with facts, and am not therefore accountable 
for it. My blow of course mi its object, and a moment of 
ludicrous confusion ensued, during which the faces of the two 
men, as they caught sight of me, formed a perfect study of hor- 
ror. I rose to my feet as quickly as possible, but it was too 
late. The thieves darted away in different directions at a 
speed which made pursuit hopeless. I made a rash attempt to 
follow them, but the ground was covered with loose stone, and 
I was without my boots! 

A shout soon aroused Jack, who rushed out of the tent in 
some consternation. On striking alight, we found that a small 
sum of money had been abstrac from the writing-case. 
The trunk, which contained a much larger sum, was for- 
tunately still unopened, but the pistol was gone. A large hole 
scooped out under the canvas showed how the trunk had been 
drawn from its place in the solemn and mysterious manner I 
have described. This also explained the st noise. 

Those of my readers who are acquainted with Turkish po- 
lice arrangements will not be surprised to learn that the per- 
petrators of the robbery were never discovered. 

————$ 
THE: DOCTOR IN THE BATH CHAIR. 
**Sedet eternumque sedebit |” 


Dover has narrowly escaped being thrown into hysterics by 
a scene at the bench the other day, when a certain John Col- 
lyer applied for assistance to regain possession of his Bath 
chair. He said that at three o'clock on the previousafternoon 
an order came to the chair stand for a gentleman to be taken 
up from a street at the back of St. Mary’s Church ; he took 
the chair round, and found Dr. Standen upon the door steps 
waiting for him. Not knowing that the people of the house 
had shut him out, and so got rid of a troublesome lodger, he 
assisted him into the chair, and had been driving him about 
ever since. (A laugh.) 

Magistrate—What ever since three yesterday afternoon—all 
t? 
Applicant— Yes, sir, except for a little while. I can’t 
Pay of the chair anyhow. I was wheeling him anaes 
from 7 in the afternoon until past two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. ( ter.) 

iagistrate—I can’t see how I am to help you; he has got 
possession of your chair. Where is he now? 

Applicant—He doesn’t know I’ve come here. I left him 
and the chair opposite Mr. Eigar’s, the butcher, St. James's 


Street. 
But has he had any refreshment all this time ? 

Applicant—Lor bless ye! hy I’ve druv him to nearly 
every public-house in the town—specially Pier-end; he 
calls for something to drink, and then gives the best part of it 
away—(laughter)—’cept what he puts in a little square bottle 
he carries with him. (Loud laughter.) 

Magistrate— Where did you drive him first ? 

Applicant—To the Burlington. After that he went to the 
Lord. Nelson, the Bell, Bachelors’ Li , the Skylark, the 
Brussels, the Terminus, the Spectre, and from there to the 
Druid’s Head, and two or three houses up at East Cliff. 

Magistrate—And he didn’t get out of the chair the whole of 
that time ? 

Applicant—No sir; and he hasn’t got out of it yet. Oh dear! 
I don’t know what I shall do, as a lady wants it when I can 

t it again. (Laughter.) After dri him to all these places, 
F'was tired, 20 I said to him, “ When you mean to go home 
again, sir?” “ That’s my business,” says he, “ you mind yours, 
and drive me back to the Pier-end.” (Laughter.) And there, 
sir, we went from one house to the other until it was 12 o’clock 
and he couldn’t get anything else served. Then I druv him 
about the town. (Laughter. 

Superintendent Coram raised a new roar of laughter by 
adding that at 1 o’clock in the morning he saw the chair pulled 
up close to one of the public lamps, by the light of which the 
doctor was reading. (Renewed laughter.) 

How long did he keep 

Applicant—Not long, sir. Soon afterw he lit his pipe. 
(Laughter.) I was wery cold, and he said I might keep him 
" te so I pulled the chair until between two and thr2e, 
and we'd been all over the town; and then I to him, quite 
worn out, “ Where are you going now?” “ Where are you 

ing to?” says he. (Loud laughter.) “Home!” says L 

hen he told me he hadn’t any home to go to, and he asked 
me where I was going to put the chair? I told him in the 
coach-house, where I o “ Ah,” say “ that'll 
well—put me with it. 


all night ? 

Applicant—I left him there about 3, and looked in 
to see whether he was all right, and then he told me 
never slept more comfo! y in all his life. (Laughter.) 
half-past 6 I took him a cup of coffee, part of which he dran! 
and told me he was quite ready to begin his morning visi 
when I was. But I ain’t agoing to draw him about the 
all day to-day. a The chair comes to seven 
lings for last night, an s ever since 7 o'clock this 
ning to add to it. 

Well, he can’t make you draw him | 
that’s optional. What was he doing when you left him just 
now. 


Seca tS ANE saasing te 


him; had better call upon them. Can't you drive 


Tre 


i 


$ I 
him to the union ? 
Applicant—Lf I ask him if he wants to go there he’ll want to 
iter. 


call at some other place first. 
Sergeant Bailey was directed to accompany applicant to the 














the chair was found where Collyer had left it. He received 
orders from the doctor to call at the Druid’s Head, and after a 
craftily qualified cup at this hostelrie the doctor was “ caught 
napping.” Collyer then procured the service of a sturdy but- 
cher, and the key of an empty room, attached to the Tempe- 
rance Hall, having been obtainted, Dr. Standen was lifted 
from the seat he had stuck to for 22 hours out of 24, and de- 
posited on the floor, to awaken to the realities of his novel si- 
tuation, his call at the Temperance Hall being certainly his 
first to that spot.—Sussex Express. 
ngewe 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN COTTON TRADE. 


We borrow this interesting article from the North American 
and U. 8. Gazette, of the 31st ult. 


The severe depression under which the English manufactu- 
rers have been labouring for the last twelve months has been 
considerably alleviated by the prospects of the cotton trade 
with India. The anticipations formed of the probable i- 
tude of that trade in years to come are, indeed, of the grandest, 
and not without reason, for the capabilities of the magnificent 
empire of Hindostan are in the merest infancy of development, 
yet have already yielded results that have far surpassed expec- 
tation. Until very recently India had been a burden to her 
conquerors. Deficiency of income and increase of debt were 


ter cottons were already in more extensive use than the 
native goods, and were, in fact, gradually superseding them. 
In other districts more remote from the great rivers, and to 
which, therefore, the cost of carriage is very heavy, Manches- 
ter are not in use at all among the poorer c of the 
a The question of the distribution of English is in 

ndia is entirely one of means of communication, and, there- 
fore, it is to this that the attention of the government is now 
directed. Not merely are great trunk lines being laid out, but 
smaller lines pe ges the land connecting adjacent towns 
have been projected ; and a few years will probably see India 
with a network of railways and high-roads. 

In view of the probable cessation of the cotton trade with 
this country, England does wisely in making the most of her 
Indian ions. Whether she is wise in trusting so exclu- 
sively to one article and its manufacture for the maintenance 
of that squalid class of artisans which her cotton mills have 
called into existence is another question, into which we cannot 
enter just now. Among possible contingencies is the imposi- 
tion by our government of heavy duties on all foreign imports. 
This would close the door to our custom. Another is that, 
even without such duties, the quantity of cotton raised in the 
southern States will, in all probability, be much less for some 
time to come than has hitherto been grown, and hence its 
price will run up, or else the greater portion of it will be re- 
quired for our own manufactures. In either case the English 
manufacturers will be obliged to resort elsewhere for cotton. 





the staples of Indian finance for more than twenty years, 
especially from the time the charter of the East India Com- 
pany expired, and its ~~ were resumed by the British 

vernment, down to the close of the administration of Lord 

anning. But within the last three years a change has come 
over the spirit of the dream, mainly owing to the exertions of 
Mr. Laing to introduce a better system of finance. It was to 
the unequal taxation that prevailed under former administra- 
tions, and to the injudicious interference of the government 
with the tenure of land, that we must ascribe the fact that so 
much disaffection existed in India, and that the Sepoy mutiny 
broke out. In spite of these arbitrary measures for the extort- 
ing of revenue, the Indian government found itself getting 
deeper and deeper into debt, and was obliged to apply to the 
Imperial Parliament for loans to keep itself on ite I . But 
even with this assistance increased taxation was still the order 
of the day. In 1859 a duty of ten per cent. was placed on all 
cotton piece goods imported into India; and in the following 
year the duty on cotton yarns and twist was raised to the same 
amount. The Manchester manufacturers looked with alarm 
on this bold step, which bid fair to cripple their trade with the 
Hindoos; but they reflected upon it, and came to the conclu- 
sion that until the Indian administration could be extricated 
from its difficulties there could be no reasonable expectation of 
a steady demand for their goods. Like sensible men, who had 
had experience enough of such things in England, they per- 
ceived that the only measures that would permanently relieve 
them were the cutting down of the extravagant expenditure of 
the administration, the reduction of the army, the removal of 
all taxes upon transfers of land, and of all interference with 
the rights of ryots. They accordingly bent their energies to 
the abrogation of these evils, and pressed on the home govern- 
ment the necessity for commissioning some financial dictator 
to go out to India and set matters to rights. Their prayers 
were listened to, and Mr. Laing was sent out. The remarkable 
tact and abilities of this genUeman inspired the Indian govern- 
ment with fresh vigor, and being cordially supported by the 
Governor G 1, Lord Canning, he set ly to work at 
retrenchment. What he has accomplished in so short a time 
will be best appreciated by statistical results. 

According to Mr. Laing’s financial statement, last year the 
deficit for 1 exceeded $25,000,000, while ding to the 












































It would not surprise us to find them establishing factories in 
India, the recent discovery of coal mines in the Himalaya 
mountains being the very thing for the puspose. Were the 
cotton manufacturing population of England, transferred to 


| India, their productions would soon obtain command of all the 


markets in Asia. From the valley of the Ganges unlimited 
supplies of cotton fabrics would be poured into China and Ti- 
bet, while the Persian gulf would be the channel for the sup- 
ply of Persia and Turkey. Such an arrangement would re- 
volutionize Asia; it would also greatly relieve England, for 
half of the artisans of Lancashire are paupers, and liable at 
any time to be thrown entirely upon charity by war or a de- 
ficient supply of cotton. This fact constitutes a very serious 
danger to the British government, for it would be im- 
possible to control four millions of starving people should the 
contingency ever arise, as it has very nearly done now. The 
subject has long been under anxious consideration, though lit- 
te is said about it publicly. 


——_>——_———_ 
PRUSSIA; CROWN AND PARLIAMENT. 

If high art in Germany is in want of an historical subject, 
we would respectfully recommend the scene at the Royal Pa- 
lace, Berlin, last Saturday evening, when a deputation from 
the Lower Chamber presented the Address to his Majesty. 
The document had been framed in the most loyal and 
ful terms by a Committee representing the advanced Li! 
majority. It expressed in language of studied calmness and 
moderation the undeviating attachment of the representatives 
of the people to the throne and person of their Sov and 
at the same time a guarded yet emphatic Segeees of the 
recent acts of his Majesty’s advisers, * * me See 
plexed and scared by the audacity of these obdurate - 
tarians, takes them to gask afier the manner of a benevolent 
but irritable pedagogue who cautions his schoolboys against 
the consequences of repeating a first offence. “ You promise 
to behave well, but, mind, I look to your performances.” * * 

So much for constitutional, or rather “ representative” mon- 
archy, as it may be sven in the Prussian capital on state oc- 
casions, in the person of an honest elderly gentleman of mili- 





statement of the — year (just received) there will be a 
surplus of $7,500,000. This remarkable result has been pro- 
duced without the imposition of a single new tax, and is 
in the first ayy to reduction of expenditure, in the se- 
cond, to a slight increase of the stamp duties and of the duties 
on ms of ae the — of = aan _ the 
rincipal agent in improving the condition o! e arm 
| oar been reduced from 150,000 to 80,000 men. On the 
strength of the anticipated surplus of $7,500,000, Mr. Laing has 
reduced the duties on cotton piece goods to five per cent., and 
the duties on cotton and twist (which were lowered last 
ear from ten to five cent.) to three and a half per cent. 
This will give great impetus to the lish manufactures, 
causing a corresponding falling off in the Indian home manu- 
factures. It is well known when the ten per cent. duty 
was laid upon imported cotton goods, the native manufactures, 
not being subjected to a corresponding tax, rose rapidly in im- 
, and bid fair to drive Manchester out of the field. 
ut local circumstances also greatly contributed to this 
threatened result. First of all, the Sepoy mutiny of 1857 dis- 
ordered the fabric of society, and caused a sudden depression 
of trade. Hardly had that terrible rebellion been suppressed 
when it became evident that famine was inevitable in the 
northern provinces. The price of aye rose at once enor- 
he profits to be realized by supplying that article 
rose accordingly. All available capital flowed into the trade, 
and, consequently, speculation in foreign goods felloff. More- 
over, the impoverishment of the consuming classes by the mu- 
chasing English — oy oN the oie bie 
chasi ish cotton fabrics. 
Manchester cotton trade. The Indian government deemed the 
matter of so much importance that it deputed an officer (the 
late Col. Baird Smith) to inquire into the cause. 
The result of Col. Smith’s investigations was the opening of 
the eyes of the British government to the eer nay of provid- 
ing means of internal traasport ; and so clearly did he show the 


absolute need of this, that the Indian authorities lost no time 


gineers. Railways, canals, bridges, roads, tunnels, &c., are the 
order of the day ; and the problem there to be solved is, how 
quickly can cotton be from the interior to the 
coast, and thence to to be there manufactured into 
piece-goods, and retransmitted to India ae by the 
ns We cannot fail to be struck with the ano- 

































century. Two hundred years this theory was 
not quite out of datein land. The Prussian sepocsentatives 
may be excused for declining to go back two hundred years in 
search of correct views of divine right and passive obedience. 
The Royal Chaplain who preached the sermon on the open- 
ing of the Prussian Session the other day would have made 
a perfect divine of that . In these evil days he is al- 
most reprimanded for his zeal. It seems unaccountable that 
at this time of day a well-meaning King, who may be sup- 
posed to know something of English history, should be lec- 
turing his people on the distinction between Representative 
Monarchy and pe ng | Government. Representative 
Monarchy sounds very like Napoleonic slang, which we are 
surprised to meet with in respectable circles. Napoleonism 
has the best reasons in the wor!d for its aversion to Parlia- 
mentary Government. But in a country where the suffrage is 
genuine, where the product of the suffrage isa real . 
and the Sovereign is a man of his word, the Legislature can- 
noi be a mere appanage to the Crown, or a high court for re- 
gistering the edicts of the monarch; it is an estate of the 
realm, with prerogatives of its own, definite and distinct, and 
with the will and means of enforcing them. * * 

Nothing but an act of arbitrary violence can silence the 
Chamber of Deputies at Berlin ; and to an acf of violence it is 
tolerably certain William I. will never descend. 
or three, of persistent moderation and tenacity must result in 
contirming the authority of the representative Chamber, and 
to that authority it is clear that the Ministers of the Crown 
Of things is inipossible: it lowers the digaity of the Sovereign 

i is ie: it lowers the vi 
and paralyses the energies of the State. ‘Although William I. 
has yet to learn the elements of constitutional » it is 
evident that his faithful Commons know their 
thoroughly, and are resolved to exercise and fulfil them. Is 
there an instance in constitutional h of a be- 
tween Crown and Parliament, in which Crown has not 
been compelled to come to terms with the representatives of 


q| he people? Where the King is honest and the people are 


loyal, as in Prussia, the victory of Parliament is all the more 
—_ oy he ene victory, in which 
in people are r ever. 

Its as sincere well-wishers to the Royal House of Prussia, 
and sincere admirers of the Prussian people, that we regard a 
Parliamentary solution of the great political crisis at Berlin as 
indispensable. The marked age of the Prussian people 
for liberal institutions, the position of Prussia in Germany, the 
eee eee ore ee Ed of opinion ta Prenco—<l 

th and of 
anne sabe ade the King of Prussia to 
j and to encou- 


Parliament, 
rage rather than to restrain its constitutional authority. There 
is no reason to believe that the intelligent body of men who 
rlin are less 
and their com- 


their King. But time and 
! than loyal to . But 
coum Sass present Cabinet remains at the King’s right band 


The following is the answer given to the members of the 


lary habits, who has somehow or other lost his way in our. 
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reactionary deputation of Westphalia by the King of Prussia, 


when they were lately received by his Majesty at the Chateau 
of Babelsburg :—“ You come to me, as I am informed, on ac- 
count of the elections. 1 have not yet read the resses 
which you bring, but I think that such is your object. A 
falsehood has been circulated that I wished to retrograde, but 
everyone comprehends that such cannov be the case. To over- 
throw the constitution which my brother gave and swore to, 
and to which I have also sworn, is what I cannot and will not 
do. I desire a reasonably settled progress, but the persons 
who have accepted the elections seek for a age ae move- 
ment, and say Parliament and Royalty; for myself, I say 
Royalty and Parliament; the thing is not otherwise possible 
in Prussia. Those who lead my people away are my enemies. 
It must now be seen if it is possible to proceed in company 
with those individuals. I hope that, thanks to the tried fide- 
lity of my people, I shall be able to re-establish the former re- 
lations between them and myself. I thank you for the senti- 
ments of fidelity which have been kept y in your localities, 
and I shall always have a paternal heart for my people.” 


—__>__—_—__ 


PoruLaRity AND WorTH OF THE PRESIDENT.—There can 
be no doubt that the President is the most popular man in the 
United States. Without education or marked ability, without 
the personal advantages of a fine presence or courteous man- 
ners, and placed unexpectedly in a position of unparalleled 
difficulty and danger, he has so conducted himself amid the 
storm of passion fist rages around him as to have won the 
good opinion of everybody. There is not a journal in the 
country that speaks of him except with high respect; there is 
not a soldier in the field who does not love and honour him ; 
and there is not a man in private life, whatever may be his 
political opinions or his views upon the origin, conduct, or 

of the war, who does not cheerfully admit that Mr. 

ncoln has shown himself equal to his work, and rescued the 

ential office from the contempt into which it was 
ling. 

The explanation is to be found in his manly common sense, 
and his unquestionable honesty. Incorrupt amid the corrup- 
tion, persevering amid the vacillation, and single-minded amid 
the false pretence and tortuous double-dealing of three-fourths 
of the publie men with whom he has been brought into con- 
tact, he has concentrated + himself, without seeking it, an 
amount of confidence that Washington himself never enjoyed, 
and of popularity that was only heaped upon that patriot’s 
memory r death had sanctified his claim to veneration. 
Two other traits in Mr. Lincoln's character are his good-nature 
and his pluck, equal to that of Lord Palmerston, in backing 
his friends, of both of which his m to Congress exonerat- 
ing his Ministers, and especially Mr. Simon Cameron, from all 
blame for any error or illegality of which they may have been 

ilty, and assuming the whole responsibility of every one of 
foeir acts, is a very remarkable proof.—N. ¥. Cor. Lond. Times. 





Miserres or A Newspaper Eprror.—If an editor omits 

anything, he is . If he speaks of things as they are, peo- 

getangry. If — over or smooths down the rough 

its, he is bribed. If he calls things by their proper names, 

is unfit for the position of an editor. If he does not fur- 

nish his readers with jokes, he is a mullet. Ifhe does, he isa 

rattlehead, lacking stab‘lity. If he condemns the wrong, he isa 

fellow, but lacks discretion. If he lets wrongs and in- 

aries go unmentioned, he isa coward. If he exposes a public 

man, he does it to gratity spite—is thé tool of a clique, 

or ts.” If he indulges in personalities, he is 
a blackguard ; if he does not, his paper is dull and insipid. 
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Passing Comments ; No Intervention. 

During the last fifteen months, the mode here has run into 
estimating England by what she says, rather than by what she 
does ; and as in no country under the sun is fashion so imperious, 
it is not surprising that much indignation has been vented over 
the remarks of Lords Palmerston and Russell on General But- 
Jer’s dealings with the fair malcontents of New Orleans. The 
Liverpool steamer of the 14th inst. brought the tidings; the 
journalists around us for several days past have dilated upon 
them, one and all full of wrath at the alleged presump- 
tion of Great Britain, and not a few threatening the 
direst vengeance. Now we shall take the liberty of 
telling these very angry gentlemen two or three simple reasons 
why their resentment is misplaced. In the first place, 
when they petulantly demand what right a Member of Parlia- 
ment or a Cabinet Minister has to pass any judgment what- 
ever upon the conduct of this war, we reply that criticism 
upon its conduct has been called for officially, and non-officially, 
over and over again, by those who are now protesting. Hasany 
one forgotten in how many published despatches Mr. Seward 
has challenged the admiration of the world, not at the cause 
only for which the U. 8. Government is combatting, but also 
at the manner in which it is fulfilling its obligations to huma- 
nity, to society, to civilization, to Christianity? Has his 
grand climax slipped every memory, in which, wrought up 
to ecstacy by his own picture of the forbearance, the 
delicacy, the magnanimity, the perfection of the peo- 
ple whom he represented, he declared fervidly that an 
enemy of the American Republic must be an enemy of the 
human race? Is it likely, we ask in return, that foreign na- 
tions will look up, as bidden, to this shining exemplar, nor 
call in question any of its doings? It were too much to ex- 
pect. Besides, the course of events had clearly shown that a 
step taken by one of the many Generals, engaged at divers 
points in re-establishing the authority of the great Republic, 
was not necessarily adopted by the President. General Fre- 
mont had been recalled from one district, for making bad use 

of the political discretion left to him; a Proclamation put 
forth by General Hunter elsewhere had been summarily 
disavowed. What was there more of national or governmental 
odour in General Butler's decree, by which any ladies of 
New Orleans, who might trouble his soldiers by word or 
look, were degraded in advance to the level of street- walkers ? 


This distinction between the act of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet and 
the act of an individual is, we think, sufficiently indicated in 
the hope expressed that the Proclamation would not be sanc- 
tioned.—Again, even had our Foreign Minister and our Pre- 
mier bowed down to the implied injunction of the American 
Secretary of State and the American press—that praise might 
be lavished, but that censure was forbidden—might they not 
for once have deemed their tongues at liberty, as they read 
in the journals that must have simultaneously reached them 
how this same North received the decree under review? For 
rarely has a sentiment of disgust been more generally or more 
unequivocally expressed, despite the very natural indisposi- 
tion to allow that the South had any grounds for complaint. 
Why, only yesterday and amid the very tornado of reproach- 
es hurled against England on account of these spoken 
opinions, we found one of the bitterest of our denun- 
ciators forced to admit that “the wording of General Butler’s 
order may have been exceptionable.” May have been? There 
was not a man or woman in this city of New York, whose 
cheek did not tingle with shame when it was first announced, 
albeit, under the new flurry about impertinent English inter- 
ference in this form, and under the grateful though unexpected 
news that no evil effects have followed in New Orleans, the 
press has now compelled itself into approval of that which it 
formerly denounced. 

Nearly enough on this point; only one more word. We 

rarely coincide with Mr. Gregory, M. P., who spoke on the 
occasion referred-to ; but we fully agree with him in deprecat- 
ing “any fussy or meddling interference with foreign States,” 
and we have often in these columns protested against “ homi- 
lies and lectures” too often unadvisedly read to them. But 
this was not a gratuitous occasion. The subject was not 
broached from the Treasury bench. In both Houses, through 
Lord Carnarvon and Sir John Walsh respectively, the Opposi- 
tion brought it forward, doubtless with an amiable desire to 
put the Government in a false position. It must either pass 
unreproved that which was repugnant to all bystanders, or it 
must run the risk of embittering the relations between Eng- 
land and the United States, which, the Opposition knew per- 
fectly well, the Cabinet has tried its utmost to mollify. Thus 
called upon, Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell could not for- 
get their duties as gentlemen, under the pressure of their 
Ministerial responsibilities, though we are glad to see that 
they did not commit themselves to undertaking any futile re- 
monstrance. 
Let that matter pass. Mediation or intervention comes 
next; but we do not deem it requisite to say much there- 
upon. The same Ministers, on the same occasion, de- 
clared explicitly that all rumours concerning negotiations 
to this end between England and France were utterly 
groundless. For a year past we have tried to persuade 
our readers that Great Britain would refrain on principle from 
interfering, and on policy from any attempt at mediation. Her 
statesmen are not fools, though writers here affect to believe 
them malevolent, unscrupulous, jealous, and tormented with the 
idea of thwarting the progress of this country. Had they been 
so, twelve months ago, they might have listened to urgent 
counsels and saved themselves an immense amount of domes- 
tic suffering. But England was not to be tempted into injus- 
tice ; neither will she be bullied into silence. What France and 
other European powers may <o or attempt, we are not in- 
formed; but mo correspondent of the Indépendance 
Belge, or other gossiper, disturbs us one iota with his 
prognostications as to the impending movements of our 
country. Her Ministers, we say, are not devoid of sagacity. 
In recognising the belligerert rights of the South they foresaw 
the long and sanguinary contest, more clearly than Mr. Lin- 
coln who declared that there “was no harm done,” or than 
Mr. Seward who has ended it half-a-dozen times at dates now 
far behind us. We repeat therefore our conviction that there 
is not the remotest reason to apprehend any English interfer- 
ence in the civil war. As for mediation; England knows 
that, coming from her, it would be scouted; and further 
still, that there is nothing whatever to mediate about. Be- 
tween submission on one side, and independence on the other, 
there is no neutral ground. 

There is no general news of any moment. The Prince of Wales 
has returned home in high health. He landed at Marseilles, 
and on arrival in Paris paid a visit to the Emperor and Em- 
press of the French at Fontainebleau.—London is crowded. 
The International Exhibition and the meetings of the Social 
Science Association still occupy large spaces in the public 
prints.—Politics meantime are dormant, and Trade languishes. 

North and South. 

The great battle of Richmond has not yet been fought, 
though there was brisk skirmishing on Saturday last, with no 
special result, and on Wednesday General McClellan advanced 
his left wing, in the teeth of desperate resistance, and estab- 
lished its pickets on the South side of an inconvenient swamp 
that has hitherto bounded its position. The affair cost him 
about 200 killed and wounded, and the General has officially 
declared that his men engaged behaved admirably.—Rumour 
has it that he has received a re-inforcement of 10,000 men, un- 
der General McCall.—“ Intelligent contrabands,” deserters, and 
other equally reliable authorities continue to describe Rich- 
mond as a vast hospital, and the Confederate army as demo- 
ralised. Their style of fighting scarcely corroborates the as- 
sertion.—General Beauregard has not yet made himself visible 
to the Northern world, in newspapers ; nor has his army been 





overtaken by General Halleck in the South West, who has re- 





turned from the pursuit and is camped somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corinth—General Pope, who actively co-operated 
with him, has received promotion, and is now put over the 
heads of Generals McDowell, Fremont, and Banks, being ap- 
pointed to command the “Army of Virginia,” which com- 
prises their respective corps. The long silence that has 
reigned in regard to the Shenandoah Valley and General 
Jackson, C. 8., will soon therefore be broken, it may 
be presumed. This change is set down as the result of a 
hasty journey made by President Lincoln, early in the week, 
to West Point, for the purpose of consulting General Scott. 
The President, we should add, showed in this matter all the 
energy and decision that have been conspicuous in him during 
the troublous year that is past. His indomitable good h 

and unquestioned straight-forwardness continue also to make 
him most deservedly a popular favourite. More thorough-bred 
politicians may succeed better in ordinary life, but in times of 
agitation and peril the nation rallies far more readily around 
a nature so frank and manly as that of Mr. Lincoln. 

The White River in Arkansas has been the scene of another 
conflict between a C. 8. fort and a squadron of U. 8. gun-boats. 
The battle, however, was not fought out between the shipping 
and the garrison, for the fort was stormed and carried bya 
U. 8. regiment, one of the atcacking vessels having meantime 
had her boiler exploded by a cannon-shot, causing a heavy 
loss of life. 

But the chief military event, of which we have received ti- 
dings since our last issue, is the repulse sustained by the U. 8. 
troops on James Island, near Charleston, 8. C.,on Monday 
the 16th inst. The Southern accounts, received early in the 
week by way of Richmond, were thought to be exaggerated ; 
but the arrival of a transport steamer from Port Royal yester- 
day fully confirmed them. It appears that the attack was made 
by the U. S. forces under General Benham, at an early hour 
in the day, and that after four hours hard fighting and a loss 
of 668 men in killed, wounded, and ing, the Union troops 
were compelled to retreat under cover of their gun-boats. 
The Charleston papers had already done justice to the gallan- 
try of the assailants, conspicuous among whom were the 79th 
Highlanders of New York, who displayed all the pluck that 
is inherent in their countrymen. The Confederates had re- 
gistered their loss as 40 killed and 100 wounded; among the 
former were three officers. 

General Viele, the U. 8. military Commandant at Norfolk, 
Va., has found it necessary to proclaim martial law, having 
commenced his administration leniently, according to common 
report. On the other hand, New Orleans is said to be mode- 
rately tranquil, under theiron rod of General Butler. At both 
places, Union meetings have been held, though how far the 
fact is indicative of any thing beyond a sense of security on 
the part of those who still adhere to the old flag of the Union, 
we have no means whatever of judging. 

The Tax Bill, with its two or three hundred amendments, 
the Pacific Rail-Road Bill, with its gigantic appropriations, and 
the Bill for emitting another hundred and fifty millions of 
paper money, are all said to be awaiting the President's sig- 
nature. We cannot, however, vouch for the fact. Legislation 
is at a discount, unless it directly touches the negro question 
in some form. Incidents of the war, not unnaturally, and 
abuse of England, most preposterously, engross the public 
mind. 








Consuls; Especially at New Orleans. 

The proverb tells us whither he will ride, if you “put a 
beggar on horseback.” We scarcely know why we should be 
reminded of the old saw, while we pore over the long story 
of General Butler's repeated collisions with the gentlemen who 
represent foreign nations at New Orleans, for we are igno- 
rant of his antecedents in detail, and should not feel ourselves 
at liberty to deal with them, were it otherwise. We are only 
aware, as all the world is, that from a lawyer he suddenty be- 
came a Major-General, and then—having by an admirably 
conducted naval enterprise been put into military poe 
session of the great city of New Orleans—that he 
transformed himself into an absolute Dictator. There 
is nothing in this rapid rise, we say, or in this as- 
sumption of power, that concerns us or our countrymen, or 
that we should presume to criticise. The General is a lucky 
fellow, and perhaps merits all that he has earned. We have 
only to deal with him when he shows his claws to foreigners, 
and do not hesitate therefore to declare that in his lately pub- 
lished correspondence with them he evinces more of the smart- 
ness of an attorney, than the frank courtesy of a soldier, or of 
the sagacity that should mark a statesman. That he has 
snubbed the whole Consular body in the place where he rules, 
there is no denying ; and as foreigners are just now greatly at 
a discount, the vulgar throw up their greasy caps and hail him 
as just the man forthe times. This may be indeed the directest 
way to the sweet voices of the many, who confer upon their 
favourite “the highest of all earthly gifts.” Still, a very slight 
examination may possibly prove that he has not raised his 
country in the respect of its own thinking men or in the esti- 
mation of the world at large, by mounting his uncommonly 
high horse, if he has not sown the seeds of future trouble in 
the State Department at Washington. 

On the 10th inst. Major-General Butler issued a decree which 
is absolutely astounding in its arrogance, for by it he presumes 
to thrust naturalization, to a certain extent, nolens volens, upon 
foreign residents who have been in the U.S. for five years and 
upwards, and who have failed to provide themselves, more 
than two months prior to the above date, with what he calls 
“ g protection of their government, duly signed and registered 
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by the proper officer.” The object of this enactment is to en- 
force the taking an oath of allegiance to the U. S., together 
with an obligation to reveal any proceedings inimical to them, 
done or contemplated. The penalty, rather obscurely ex. 
plained—lawyers hate succinctness—is the loss of government 
favour or protection. 

To this arbitrary summons there was, not unnaturally, some 
demur ; and Mr.Coppell, her Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul, 
wrote an Official letter to General Butler, couched in most re- 
spectful terms, stating that great doubts existed in the minds of 
certain British subjects as to the effect of any such oath upon 
their allegiance to their own country, and as to their playing 
the part of spy apparently dictated to them. He asked for 
some explanation. With all his proneness to letter-writing and 
argument—for he introduces the Apostle Paul needlessly and 
most clumsily into the decree in question, ranking ‘men 
who can say with St. Paul, “I was free born” and have 
never Tf d that freedom, higher than any Ameri- 
can citizen, though why or wherefore they should be 
so it were hard to tell—notwithstanding General Butler's 
argumentative turn of mind, Mr. Coppell’s letter, we say, 
could not be easily answered. What therefore does the 
General? He finds that the transfer of Mr. Consul Mure’s 
powers to Mr. Coppell have not been formally made known, 
or registered, or certified at Washington, and he refuses there- 
fore to correspond with him, until his “credentials and pre- 
tensions are recognized by his own Government and the Go- 
vernment of the U.S.,” and informs him that “ all attempts at 
official action must cease” on his part. 

It is difficult to imagine any course more ungracious and 
more disreputable than this. It is just analogous to the plea 
of limitaticn by statute, when a debt honourably due is at 
suit. It could not have occurred to any one but an Attorney. 
Whether it was Mr. Mure’s neglect or Mr. Coppell’s, or the 
rareness of communication, or forgetfulness in the Legation 
at Washington, that caused the omission of the formality in 
question, is not of the slightest importance. Mr. Coppell was 
morally charged with the interests of the Queen's subjects at 
New Orleans, notwithstanding; and of this fact his sublime 
Highness the Major-General was perfectly well aware. Yet 
he had the impertinence to speak of “ pretensions,” as 
though Mr. Coppell were an impostor. It is here 
that we are reminded of the “beggar on horseback.” The 
temptation to snub a Consul could not be resisted ; nor is 
it improbable that, as in the case of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts on the Trent affair, the fact that England was to be 
annoyed and humiliated gave additional zest to the opera- 
tion. 

In the next communication, touching the purchase of cer- 
tain sugars, Mr. Coppell, being associated with the Consuls of 
France and Greece, is addressed as “ claiming to be H. B. M. 
Acting-Consul ;” another bit of discourtesy_ quite in tone with 
the foregoing. In this case,on which we have not space to 
dwell—but in which the General's law and policy may 
both be questioned hereafter—he takes upon himself 
to treat the representatives of foreign powers as though 
they were the least important persons in the community, 
and were brought before him on a charge of secession pro- 
clivities. His language is taunting and severe, and only 
wants the wink that an advocate is accustomed to give 
the Jury when he makes a home thrust, to carry convic- 
tion to the reader. It is true that the Consuls had provoked 
this fresh display of dictatorial wrath by the inadvertent use of 
a phrase. In discussing a doubtful question, they said they 
were “disposed to waive all past proceedings.” This is the 
signal. Here the General fires up. Who are you, he asks, 
that you presume to use such language to me who 
represent the majesty of the United States?; you are 
“Commercial agents, merely of a subordinate class,” who 
are “only permitted to reside so long as they behave 
well ;” don’t talk to me; “ you have become rusty in the lan- 
guage proper to be used” to so greatamanasIam. The 
inverted commas mark, of course, the General's own words, 
which we commend to sorrowful consideration. At the same 
time, if any travelled reader calls to mind the fuss, the swords, 
the feathers, the self-importance with which not a few Ameri- 
can Consuls abroad contrive to invest themselves, assuming 
more consequence in some places we could name than Minis- 
ters themselves, he will smile at the General thus belittling 
the rank whereof his countrymen generally are so proud. 

Our space is over-run ; but the last thing we have to note is 
too good to be omitted. As General Butler begins in one of 
his studied epistles by dragging in St. Paul most inappropri- 
ately, so he closes the last one with what he evidently consi- 
ders an aphorism, with the delivery of which he bows to the 
Jury and sitsdown. Todo him justice too, it has hit the 
mark, for several newspapers have gone into raptures over it, 
and have pronounced him “a smart man,” therefore and more 
decidedly than ever. To clear up any misconception on the 
part of those benighted Consuls, he explains to them his 
view thus: “I think a foreigner resident here has not one 
right more than an American citizen, but at least one right 
less, i¢., that of meddling or interfering, by discussion, vote, 
or otherwise, with the affairs of the government.”—Loud 
cheers, of course! But, General, you forget that one other right, 
not claimed indeed by foreigners, yet awarded to them from 
remotest antiquity by all nations deeming themselves polite 
and civilized—the sacred right of hospitality. This we com- 
mend to your notice, when next you ride a tilt against the 
Consuls. Ifthey have plotted against your government, you 
should revoke their exeguatur, or beg the President to doit. If 
not, you should tyeat them as visitors and gentlemen. Your 














favourite, St. Paul, even bids you: “be not forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers.” — 
France and Mexico; Rome. 

Did the French Government know, prior to the 14th inst., 
the particulars of the disaster that befell its forces before Pu- 
ebla, on the 5th of May? The answer cannot be given with 
precision. That general rumours of discomfiture had reached 
it, is apparent from doubts expressed in the Moniteur and else- 
where ; since, it is the fate of that remarkable journal to be 
interpreted always as Paddy advised his mistress to interpret 
her “drames.” We believe it to be true also that reinforce- 
ments, to the extent of 4000 men, were under orders for im- 
mediate embarkation.—The public, so far as appears, is still 
averse to the enterprise. 

The muster of legions of Cardinals and Bishops at Rome, to 
assist at the canonization of certain Japanese missionary mar- 
tyrs, seems to have restored to his Holiness the Pope such 
firmness of purpose as weak men gather from numbers. The 
temporal power is more defiantly asserted than ever. 


sAusic. 


An interesting Concert was given last Monday evening, at the 
Academy of Music, by the Mercantile Library Association, on be. 
half of the Sanitary Commission. The aid of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, with its conductor, Mr. Eisfeld, was invoked for the 
occasion, and Miss Kellogg and Madame D’Angri, with Messrs. 
Mills and Schreiber, tendered their valuable services to the sup- 
port of the hamane and patriotic cause. 

The Concert opened with Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in A 
Major, the production of which, in 1813, caused the reviewers and 
critics of that period to declare that the composer, since the loss 
of his hearing, had been bereft of his remaining senses. Men who 
could sleep the sleep of the dark ages, with Napoleon’s heavy 
tread resounding through the Continent of Europe, from smoulder- 
ing Moscow to the Gardens of the Tuileries, and never awake to 
the consciousness that the nineteenth century had dawned, 
and with it a new era in art and human progress! But 
Beethoven wrote on, god-like, unmindful of the shafts of igno- 
rant imbecility, and with faint trace of human passion or human 
weakness discernible in the outpourings of his genius.—This 
Symphony was expressively given, on Monday night, especially 
the Andante, in which the major key gives place to the minor, and 
the violincellos contribute their plaintive tones to the general 
depression of the movement. Whatever depends on the stringed 
instruments of our orchestra is more successfully interpreted, than 
the passages entrusted to the wind instruments. 

Wagner’s Overture to the “‘ Tannhaiiser” followed the sym- 
phony, in the list of orchestral pieces, presenting a strong contrast 
in its stormy nature, to the pure, serene outlines of the preceding 
work. Ifwe are bound to accept Mr. Wagner as exponent of 
“ the music of the future,” we can only hope that the future may 
not prove as subversive of all peace and quiet, as he would have us 
believe. But the Tannhaiiser Overture is certainly a grand and 
complete work of art, from the opening prayer of the Pilgrims, 
through the weird, fantastic allurements of the Venus mountain, 
back to the prayer again, with its persistent accompaniment of 
wailing despair, refusing all comfort, but ever clinging to the Pil- 
grim’s pious chaunt, until lost in the swell of the jubilant notes. 

Miss Kellogg sang an Aria from ‘‘ Les Noces de Jeannette,” with 
intelligence and finish. On the receipt of sundry bouquets and 
baskets of flowers, mingled with much applause, the youthful prima 
donna was prevailed upon to give the ‘ Last Rose of Summer’”’ which 
she sang with simplicity, good taste, and absence of superfluous 
ornamentation.—Made. d’Angri, whose hoarseness was still pain- 
fully apparent, favoured the public with a somewhat flimsy waltz 
of Sig. Abella’s composition ; but the condition of her voice pre- 
vented her from rendering justice to the merits of the piece, such 
as they were. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, Made. d’Angri 
generously yielded to the demands of an encore, mounted the plat- 
form, and with the fire of her native Greece in her veins, sang a few 
verses of the “ Star Spangled Banner,”’ with insufficient voice it is 
true, but with a dramatic power which the patriotism of America, 
we fear, can not yet instil into her daughters. 

Mr. Mills played two movements of Chopin’s Concerto in F 
Minor, arranged for the piano, with orchestral accompaniment, 
having previously given the entire Concerto at the first Philhar- 
monic concert of the past season. Though perhaps a less 
interesting concert piece than some others of Chopin, that 
is to the public in general, due recognition must be given 
to Mr. Mills’s admirable style of rendering it. For com- 
prehensive, painstaking study of a piece, combined with per- 
fect precision and vigorous neatness of execution, Mr. Mills 
has scarcely an equal; a certain dogged intensity in the pursuit 
of his art seeming to inspire him, as passion does others, though 
making their efforts at the same time less reliable.—Mr. Schreiber 
gave the public a Morceau de Salon on the Cornet 4 Piston, en- 
titled “ Effusions du Coeur.” Would thatall heart effusions could 
be breathed out with as little apparent effort to the possessor, and 
with as great satisfaction to the world in general! There would 
be fewer broken hearts, and more delighted audiences. 

We must congratulate the Mercantile Library Association on 
the success of this Concert, musically speaking, and if numbers 
attest favourable pecuniary results, we should imagine that the 
Sanitary Commission had received material aid from the generous 
efforts of all concerned in this agreeable entertainment. 

LINDA. 
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Drama. 

There are, I fancy, few persons who have lived long in lhe world 
without some experience,sad or cheerful,of the magnetism of places. 
Where it exists without any known cause, and must be attributed 
to remote and mysterious influences, it becomes a fruitful theme 
to the r and a delicious marvel to the credulous. Where 





it exists by virtue of association, it is a simple matter enough, 
though inexpressibly affecting and significant. The former spe-{ 
cies, not often encountered in ordinary experience, has, however, 
often been illustrated in literature—never more powerfully, I 
think, than in Edgar Poe’s narrative of “ The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” or Bulwer Lytton’s story of “The House and the Brain.” 
The latter species, an inevitable adjunct of human life, develops 





itself sooner or later for every person. It is a recognition, an ap- 
pealing ; nor where sensibility is, does it ever appeal in vain. 

Am I, by chance, speaking to a veteran? The mall wherein, 
years ago, you played at marbles with your first boy friend 
—the street where, with awe and grief, you saw the 
funeral of the dead usher who had been kind to you 
at school—the old apple-tree in the corner of the orchard 
under which you courted and kissed little Julia (she is 
Mrs. Jenkins now) in those days when you couldn’t even eat cus- 
tard at supper—the aged poplars that shaded your early home, 80 
fine in sunlight, so wild in storm, and, whether by day or night, 
always whispering such odd stories to one another—the grey 
rocks on the beach, glimmering in the soft summer twilight, where 
Caroline and yourself dropped little pebbles into the still pool, and 
plighted your troth for ever and ever—the room that your boy 
lived in at home, where his books now are, and his gun hangs on 
the big, dusty stag-horns—the sighing of the wind in the cedars, 
as on that calm September day when you saw him put away in the 
tomb—I think your heart would be strangely moved by all these 
things, and many more like these! It is but natural. I, who am 
not a veteran, remember, as I write these words, en old rock half 
bedded in a lonely New England meadow, which, by many associa- 
tions of pleasure and of pain, has for me yet, over years and dis- 
tance, a strange subtle magnetism, 


To bring a pallor into the cheek 
And a mist before the eye. 


Do you ask me, comrade, what all this has to do with the 
Drama? I remind you that such things are, in the world; thatthe 
world is astage ; and thus that the scope of dramatic criticism is 
by no means confined. Still further, as observed by our good 
friend Capt. Cuttle (I wish Mr. Florence would hasten his advent 
in that charactér!) ‘‘the bearings of these obserwations lies in the 
application on ’em.”’ In brief, there isn’t a theatre among us 
without its special magnetism of association. 

Do not bealarmed. I am not going to catalogue the associations 
that cluster about those drop curtains. Your own fancy must do 
that. Sheridan said of Fitzgerald—‘‘ hoarse Fitzgerald” of the 
«English Bards”’-that in describing the phoenix he talked like a poul- 
terer, and would n’t let his hearers offforasingie feather. F. was 
probablya bore. Let the frightful example be avoided. I mean only 
to say that Wallack’s new theatre, youag though it be, is all ablaze 
with that sort of magnetism, and has more life in its silent walls 
than all the other theatres put together. The rich enthusiastic 
glow of a whole year of success hangs around it like that inalienable 
scent which, in Mr. Moore’s verses, could neither be broken nor 
shattered away. Its air is all pleasure ; and if, with Bridgewager- 
treatise eyes, we could read what is thereon recorded, I am eure 
we should only be the more inspirited by a merry legend of laugh. 
ter. To hear at once all the laughs that Mr. Blake alone has left 
to haunt that house, would almost drive one crazy with delight. I 
suppose they are all there—and myriads beside. It is no wonder 
the theatre has a special charm of its own. Even if the Florences 
were not funny, it would be delicious to sit there in the cool and 
pleasant pit, charmed by the spirit of the place, and the gentle 
memory of hours that come no more. 

But the Florences are funny; and I hope, comrade, that you have 
had that langh with them, as suggested the last time we met. If 
not, do so. I wont, indeed, counsel you to see that “roaring 
farce’ the “Returned Volunteer;”’ because it is very coarse, 
and contains very little except the roaring. But sce Mr. Flo- 
rence as Tom Dribdbdles, in the play of “‘My Two Fathers,” and Mrs. 
Florence as the Frau Sligiterkypipesfanderknickelspupplesoz, in ‘Mis- 
chievous Annie,” and you wont regret it. This is a mild way of 
saying that, in the line of farce, they are excellent artists. The ac- 
ting of Mr. Florence is, perhaps, preferable, as more original in 
style, and more humorous in quality; but the lady atones, by a 
charming vivacity, for her various imperfections. It would be 
curious, by the way, to inquire where Mrs. Florence discovered the 
original of her Yankee Girl; but summer weather is too sultry for 
recondite researches, or ungallant criticism. It will be sufficient 
to say that, together, these artists succeed in creating about as 
much fun as can reasonably be expected from any two persons. 
Their efforts are mainly and very well supported by Mr. William 
Davidge. The rest of the support is ordinary. With all their glee, 
then, beside what is natural to the place, you cannot help enjoying 
an evening at Wallack's. 

At the other theatres, which also have their charms, magnetic 
and otherwise, but few changes are to be recorded. Mr. Gayler’s 
burlesque of the ‘‘ Tempest” has had its brief run at the Winter 
Garden, and, next week, gives place to the drama of “ Rob Roy,” 
in which Mr. Anderson will sustain the principal character, and 
the handsome Miss Thorne will play Di Vernon. Miss Mitchell 
who has, of late, improved decidedly in her portraiture of Fanchon, 
the Cricket, continues to chirp at Laura Keene’s, where things 
are capitally managed by Dolly Davenport. Miss Richings, at 
Niblo’s, has made a success in the réle of Marie, in “ The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.” At the Cremorne Garden, pleasure still 
beckons, and Mr. Baker conducts. The rose is yet in bloom, and 
60 is MERCUTIO. 

P.S.—On the evening of Wednesday next, Mrs. Augusta Page, 
whose advent here has been long expected, will appear as Juliet, 
at Mary Provost’s Theatre, reopened where Wallack’s used to be. 
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provinces will receive him kindly. 
—————By the British Postal system 593,000,000 letters are 
delivered ri and the gross yearly revenue from post- 
ages alone is £3, Last year the total gross recei 
from all sources were above eighteen million of dollars. The 
number of persons employed by the post-office is 25,473. 
The members of the bar of Upper Canada have entertained 
Sir John B. Robinson, in testimony of their respect, u his 
retirement from the office of oo — of lh yo of 
ueen’s Bench, During rst five months of the 
present ye, goods to the value of $72,000,000 were imported 











country, while the exports ted to onl 
$1, 000. 1 cau maine dae One af tee Goathene « 

once named twin children Ananias and Sapphira, 
as she said, “after those ancient prophets that missus read to 
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THE ALBION. June_ 28 
us about.” There are now 174 cadets at West Point. | cellent health, and takes daily drives in the vicinity of the] and Capt. Stewart, of the Buffs; 
The southern part of the state of California is said to| Park and other secluded - £ in that neighbouriond— Barber, 17th Lancers; and ag Fon RE. Capt. W. A 
be very fruitful of olives. The past winter has been ex- | After the marriage of the Princess Alice, which will positively | Swift will act as —Daily News, June 11. 
traordinarily severe in China and moe mony were | take place on the Ist prox., the royal bride and — 
frozen to death. —Halévy is to have left an opera in | will retire to the beautiful seat of Capt. Harcourt, St. Clare,| The whole of the stores at Tilbury Fort are to be removed, 
li for i diate representation. A good bust of the| Ryde, Isle of Wight.—Windsor continues miserably dull, from | and the office of storekeeper at that station abolished. It is 
t composer has been made by his widow. 


The term 
id ers is derived from that of a public house in Black- 
iars, where a club of men, politicians and thinkers, collected 
and discussed affairs of state. The name “ ” comes from 
the Latin word “cogito.” The club was in 1756. 
A handbill posted in Dublin, to call a political 
meeting, contained a statement, that “the ladies, with- 
out distinction of sex, are invited to attend.”————. 
a late leaping match am the Bradford riflemen, a private 
jumped the extraordinary of 21 feet 6 inches, from 
toe to heel. A treaty for the extradition of criminals has 
been concluded between United States and Mexico. 
Dick Christian, the famous breaker-in of young hunters, died 
recently at Melton Mowbray, at the age of 83. The 
Philadelphia Press states that M. Dumas never wrote a line 
of the novel of “ Monte Christo.” In 1861 the importa- 
tions of corn into Great Britain and Ireland were valued at 





the absence of music, which is not allo on the ter- 
race, or even on mieing peed, i 
strictions observed in res 

Guards band had been en; 

College Rifle Corps, the music, if it had taken 
di to be dispensed with. Her Majesty continues to avoid 
the principal approaches t h the town to the Castle.—Her 
Majesty has kindly paid the expenses of the visit to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of all the domestics on her estate at Bal- 
mural. All the agricultural labourers and others employed on 
the late Prince Consort’s Shaw Farm, near Windsor, have en- 


i will leave Windsor for Osborne on the 18th inst. The 
Queen will enjoy the retirement of her marine residence for 
the remainder of the summer. After the wedding of the 
Princess Alice, and towards the be g of August, her Ma- 
jesty will return to Balmoral, an 


lace, was or- 
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remain during the earl: 

over $200,000,000. A resident of St. Domingo writes to} part of autumn in the Highlands, Later in the season, it 
a resident of Boston that a revolt is likely to take in that | probable her Majesty will pay a visit to the Crown Princess 
island “ at any moment.” The oil wells of lvania | of Prussia.—Prince Alfred is to stand godfather to Capt. Tarle- 
are said to be drying up.—The average amount of gol that is | ton’s little boy. It was under Capt. Tarleton’s command that 
shipped from this country for Europe weekly, is stated at $1,500,-| his Royal Highness made his first voyage—Court Journal, 
000. It is d that the British Crown declines to | June 14. 
sgonps the soverdignty of the Fiji Islands. Mr. Charles » 

y, who has retired from the editorial chair of the Lon- Ovit 
don Review, and is now in this country, is about to publish, in UaATD. 


London, a series of articles under the title ot “The Gouty 
Philosopher.” Professor Stanley preached before the 
royal party among the ruins at Baalbec, on the 4th of May. 

“ An Embassy to the Court of St. Jame in 1840, by 
M. Guizot, Embassador from his Majesty, Louis Philippe,” is 
the title of a book, just announced, which cannot fail to make 
& sensation. Four of the best English jockeys are en- 
gaged to ride in the French Derby ————J upiter and Saturn, 
now visible in the evenin 


Lorp Wi..Lovenspy De Broxe.—We have to announce 
the death of this popular nobleman, which took place on 
ie evening at Ye residence in Grosvenor-street, Lon- 
ion. lor Pp, who was a staunch sportsman, was pre- 
sent at the Derby, and on Thursday went to Eton, where he 
had two sons at school, to hear the speeches and witness the 
rowing matches. In the evening he retired to rest, and Lad 














g sky, will not again be in conjunc- | for assistance, but before medical aid could be procured life 
tion for twenty years—There is said to be a strong| was extinct.’ As joint master of the South ire 
movement progressing among the shop keepers in Canada to | hounds with the Hon. Mr. North, the deceased peer was very 
drive the British shil out of circulation ——W 00d | much liked, and in all the relations of life earned the respect 
ushes pe gee | sown under large trees where the grass has dis-| of those with whom he was brought in contact. His lordship 
a A 1 speodiiy pronase white clover and other grasses. | was born on the 17th October, 1809.—Globe, June 10. 

Empress Eugénie porary vpeoln visit to Queen ob 
Victoria, The Emperor is to spend the summer at Vichy.| Tae Duxe or Riarto Srorza.—The Duke died in Paris on 





Emigration from Ireland and Germany to this coun- 
try does not seem to have been retarded by the civil war. 
Matilda Heron, the actress, is mourn the death of 


her paly child———-—The daily receipt of silver at the In- 
al Exhibition exceeds four h 
Jittle gold is taken M 


the 5th inst. He was formerly Colonel of Ca in the 

French army, and served in all the campaigns of the 

and Empire from Montenotte to Waterloo. The Emperor Na- 
pone named him General of Brigade on the field of Water- 

dred weight. Very joo for his brilliant courage, but that promotion was not after- 

essrs. Boucicault Webster, | wards confirmed. After that battle the Duke left the service, 


of the Adelphi theatre, are quarrelling at law. Mr. Webster 
has leased the Princess’, ning his old establishment, and et toy” i ee eer 


going an ee a a keep ~ en out 
latter, however, is about to open Drury-lane. Vice-ApmirmaL Sm G. Trier, K.G.—This veteran officer, 
os ay census of 1861, the population of the Baha-| (whose death was recorded in last week’s Albion) died on the 
ma increased by 7868 persons in gaa 4th inst., at Dunraven Castle, . Sir George, who 
Gen. Miramon, ex-President of the Mexican federation, is | was for many years M.P. for 01 ire, was the eldest 
in Paris.—-George Au = Sala is about to give public | son of Admizal Sir C. ler, who commanded the Tonnant, of 
n London. one , at Trafalgar. He entered the navy in 1806; and in 


readings from his own wor —————Some 80 
has invented a new musical instrument called the “ Pianino.” 1811, when engaged in the boats of the Spartan in cutting out 
Tench vessels from under the batteries in Quiberon Bay, was 


It is described as being half the size of the usual square piano, | p, 
and quite as powerful in tone. jetermined severely wounded, and lost his tarm. For this loss he 
received a pension 1833 to 1840 he was 


————Congress has d 
to abolish spirit rations in the Navy, after the 1st of Novem- 4 
oticeable fact Lieutenant-Governor of St. Vincent’s, and during that period 
received the Guelphic Order. He was knighted in 1838 for his 


ber next. It is an that the late Mr. 
Buckle, was not a graduate of an 
conduct as governor during the general emancipation of the 
negroes. 




















f any university or school of note. 

e Roman Catholic Bishop of Virginia has issued a 
nst O. A. Brownson’s Review, declaring that it is 
le exponent of Catholic doctrines and b nny les, 
There have been nine revolts in Greece 1333. 
The skeleton of the fast horse Eclipse, who died in 
1780, at the age of twenty-five years, has been purchased for a 
h eas by the trustees of the Veterinary Col at |} 
Edinburgh. There are twelve daily pu 
at Turin, four at Mod ond fees ot Pee 
A wild showman ae some watches 
into France concealing t er the litter of his 
lion’s ‘cage, where the custom-house officers at the fron- 
tier did not venture to search. The revised tariff 
poses a duty of 20 per cent. on books. It will probably have 
the effect of keeping just so much civilization out of the coun- 
try. A memorial tablet has been erected at Mount Mo- 
riah Cemetery, Philadelphia, over the grave of the Gale sisters, 
who were burned to death last year, at the Continental Thea- 
tre. An en ce of proverbs, by Mar- 
tin Luther, never published, has come into the 
possession of a Breslau bookseller————-_——The U. 8. 
census for 1860 has never been published. This is a sin- 

omission. 869 persons have been buried in 
- — oa tw it hy Bf out, ee r| 

‘om Sayers t! as gone into the circus business, an 

is — to visit q th 


decree 
no 


h, Charles Cameron, Esq., formerly 
‘oot (the King’s Own.)—A. Bertie 
Hants, late Captain of 87th R. I. Fusileers.—At St. 


, Lieut.-Col. — Bu 
Revel eers.—At sea, off Bermuda, Lieut. Horace 


— *. me cnmees ” = ay Francis 
chborne, Bart., in his — rayton, Torquay 
the y Henrietta Dorothea Chu 82. anes ' 


Appotutuents. 


CONTEMPLATED JupIcIAL CHANGES.—There is every reason 
to believe that some important changes will take place at the 
close of the present term—that is, during the long vacation. 
Dr. Lushington, who has been Judge of the Admiralty Court 
and Dean of the Court of Arches, intends retiring, as he is u 
wards of eigh See, and the report is that he will 
succeeded by il 


Ex uer, 
aooaeean 
ton) nor the pope wna yd 4 
course t the a tment, and it is generally 
Mr. R. P. Collier, M.-P. for Plymouth, will be to 
bench, although Sir David Dundas, M'P., Mr. Serjeant King- 
lake, M.P., Mr. eant Pigott, M.P., and Mr. R. Lush, are 
forning Star, June 10. 
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ustralia with his company. A mar- 
between Viscount Holmesdale, eldest son of the 
Earl and Countess Amherst, and Lady Julia wallis, only 
child of the late Earl Cornwallis. The members of the 
Atheneum Club have entertained numerous foreign gentlemen 
of tntnn a ceen au. now in Landon fe Pa 
on 'y the ress Eugenie, at a banquet, 
if he was not surprised at the beauties of Paris replied “ Not 
at all, madam, for I have read the‘ Arabian Nights. “a During 
his visit in England the Pasha resides at Melrose Hall, Wim- 
bledon Common. Mr. G. V. Brooke, the , has 
been from custody by the Bi Court of 
aap Numbers of cattle and horses have died 
in the vicinity of Chicago, in consequence of having eaten the 
white clover that grows on the thereabout. 
_ Fricci has — 4 — 1 ~ i as —— in the 
“ Huguenots,” at the Roy: ouse, London. 
This notice was once posted on the estate of an English no- 
bleman in Kent: “ Notice is hereby given that the 
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freely spoken 
Knighthood bas becn conferred upon John Mellor, 


the Justices of H.M. Court of Queen's Bench.—Lieut. 
Wright, R.N., to be treasurer of the Island of St. Vincent. 


DEFENCES OF THE CANADIAN FrontreER.—Four Commis- 

















time to time. The members of the 
don, R.E., President, and Col. Gardiner. 
and Capt. Bythesea, R.N. 





(on account of the back of the season) “- < A New Civs mx Locman —Teteniy eferncen a meeting 
— of the , will m f the o ittee inted to establish a new naval and mili- 
shoot himself nor any of his tenants till after the sixteenth of| tary club was held at t 


tary club was -held at the Albion Tavern, Cockspur Street, 
Barber, R.£.,in the chair. It was stated that the new 


club would be designed for all ranks of 





September.” ere is an old man now living at Troy, 
in this State, upwards ofeighty old, who was asoldier un- 
der Murat, and took part in the Lous change 



















































oyed a similar holiday, at her Majesty’s expense.—Her Ma- | 6th Ft 


Willoughby, finding a difficulty in his breathing, rang the bell | p 


Captain in the th 
Dewar, Esq., of looks ; 


Wr Mdaturin | christ 


not a ee rey a4) fot A Thomas and 
1. priere, h.-p. ery, have been permitted to 
cles Aue the anvisetg thvadeet dd ennadiiens 
War-Orrice, June 10.—3d Drag Gas; Capt Joh 
Hussars: Maj 
Manners Monc 
be Ma 


nston, 100th Ft, 
kton, who may a 
\ 4 yse to 
. p, late Bren Fi, to 
be Lt-Col, v Bt-Col Benson, CB, who ret on h-p; Maj Sir W Gor- 
Bart, to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Atkinson, who ret; or Low to be 
Gren Gds: Lt and Capt Bramston to be and Lt-Col, b-p, 
nm, who ret; En and Lt Pakenham to be Lt and Capt, b-p. 

: Maj Bovill, h-p, unatt, to be a Platt, who ret on h- 
14th: Lt-Col Austen, 4 late 83d, to be Lt-Col, v Bt-Col Sir J + 
Alexander, who ret on h-p. 25th: Maj Price, 35th, to be v 
Blomfield, who ex. 73d: Capt O’Brien to be a b-p, v Bt-Lt- 
Cee Nae eae iaas be Reta eB Sa 

ret from _ the service.—, : es, t, to 

Gen to Forces in Ireland. aes “— 

War-Orrice, June 13.—3ist Ft: Maj-Gen Sir Edward Li 

KCB, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Craigie, CB., transferred to 55th. 5lst: 

-Gen W H Elliott, 55th, to be Col, v Gen Sir T Willsbire, dec. 
55th: Lieut-Gen Craigie, CB, 3lst, to be Col, v Maj-Gen W H El- 
liott, transfd to 5lst. 
Navy. 

Pro-p1-c1-ovs!!—A letter from Toulon states that while the 
scientific, military, and naval world are busy in the search of 
some means to render ships invulnerable, a man 
it is said, discovered a system which overthrows completely all 
the ideas hitherto expressed on the subject. According to 
this inventor, all iron plates ought to be abandoned, and exis- 
ting wooden ships of war m: dered serviceable. In 





ay be v 
place of overloading ships with heavy iron armour, the new 
rocess in covering the outsides of ships with a thick 
coat of an electro-magnetic composition, which the inventor 
calls a “ repelling force,” on account of the property it posses- 
ses of deadening and paralysing the shock of any projectile. 


New Survey ror THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. — The 
dle-wheel Let, ay Rasen Porcupine, 3, Master Comm. 
oskyn, at Se appointed, on the application of the 
directors of the Atlantic Tel ih Company, to take sound- 
Atlantic. The Poreupine it’ iss , Will in 
the first place proceed to that part of the Atlantic where there 
is what is es yay | called a “ cliff” in the bed of the ocean, at 
which point it is = the former cable was broken. At 
the head of this declivity, about 200 miles from Ireland, there 
is a depth of 550 fathoms, and at the foot 1,750 fathoms, show- 
ing a difference of 1,200 fathoms. But this decline extends 
over a distance of eight miles, so that the fall is only one 
in eight. Other portions will no doubt be sounded. It is 
that in the event of a second to establish 
graphic communication across the Atlantic some place on the 
coast of Ireland, further north than Valentia harbour, will be 
selected for the purpose of obtaining a more convenient bed 
for the reception of the wire. The of the 
only 382 tons, she is rather small for the duty. 
donkey-engine alone will weigh 10 tons, and this, with the fuel 
necessary to be kept near it on deck, may cause her to roll, 
especially when her stock of coal is diminished. While em- 
ployed sounding little coal will be expended, but as she 
cannot stow above 100 tons frequent communications with the 
shore will be n . Galway, or some other western port 
in Ireland, will be visited for Mr. J. E. Da 
Master, R.N., who has had great in surveying, 
Young in the Foz, in 1860, to 
posed northern route oi Faroe, Iceland, Green- 
rador, has been appointed by the hydrographer 
the Porcupine for the purpose of aiding the present 


4 -_ 
to go 
inquiry. 
The Edgar, Rear Admiral Dacres, sailed from Halifax fr 
on Saturday week. 


y Actaon, 26, sailing ship, 
ithead — ae She nee, bese in com- 
an been emplo surveying 
Chine and Tartary. She is the fast sailing v 
cepting the t vessels on the home 
stations. —— Prometheus, 5, idle, Capt. Bedingfield, 
has arrived at Spithead from Ascension and the West Coast of 
Africa. Subsequently to the reeent important services of the 
Prometheus at Lagos, where for some time Capt. Bedington 
was senior officer, she was surveyed and ounced unsea- 
worthy owing to the defects of her hull. She has. 
less been na home in safety.——The scr.-st. James Watt, 
89, =— and Sogun ailing “Tiese in rere — d. 
——The Warapite, nm sai igate, attac to the re- 
serve at Chatham, is to be fitted for a training ship, the Lords 
of the Admiralty having lent her to the Mercantile Ma- 
rine Association.——Letters from Vancouver's Island state 
that the 7opaze, 51, t. the Hon. John W. 8. Spencer, left 
on the first of May for Valparaiso.——It is reported that the 
Revenge, Trafalgar, Emerald, and Chanticleer, are or- 
dered to Milford, where they would be joined by the St. 


E> 


the gallan 


Queensbury has been appointed to the Nile as m 
at Eylau. of her Majesty’s Army, , and Royal Marines only. Offi- alifax Aboukir, Aga 
The Prince ot Wales has presented to Hix Peeaident cere retin from the series will be eligible until the 1st of ae Hero Spay ew De eh that harbour 
# splendid full-length portrait of himself, in token of Oct., 1862, after which date all candidates must be actually on |r Ship Harbour and other outports, for the purpose of 
recollection of the entertainment given him at the) full or half-pay. At the present moment it appears there are —— 
White House on the occasion of his tour in the United Btates. | no less than 2,700 candidates for admission into the Army and tonget ‘ — 
New York City has twelve volunteer regiments, sworn | Navy Club alone, the first names for election being those put| _ APPo’ Sagas: Ghamed Osborn, C.B., to Deunfien, y. 
into the U.S. service, for three months. down in 1855, and it is therefore assumed that a fourth military pee PAS resign ee ey ed 
club is required. A unanimous feeling was in fa- | Greville *~., poth for Coast-Guard.—Surgeons : 
Court Gossrp.—The Queen, since her return to Windsor, vour of the club, the committee com) of Sir E. 8. ont 0.7 Soe Se rong eg to 
wisteet the Bevel Matechoun st 10 4 vindoor. | Hatchinson, Bart. late of the Taniakilling 3 Major | Sonepareil.— ters: H. addi, to Futon): GW. Sar 
interested in the of this ended piace cf the Buffs; Lieut. Handley, late of the Scots Greys ; addl., to Indus; RC. Beale, addl., to St. 7@. 
of her royal Consort. Hr Linjeoty is n the enjoyment ex- | Capt, late of the 11th Light Dragoons; Lieut. Jones Boia to Sansporeit. 
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New Publications. 


The English cockney has come to be known throughout 
Europe by his unceasing devotion to a duodecimo bound in 
red and printed in double-columns, which is as much a part of 
himself as his Macintosh or his railway-rug. Need we name 
it? Probably toname the publisher, Mr. John Murray, will be 
sufficient. Messrs. Harper and Bros., emulous of so much 
fame and profit, have just got up here a Handbook for Travel- 
lers in Europe and the East, Unlike its prototypes, it does not 
come out anonymously ; its author is Mr. W. P. Fetridge, though 
what he has written and what compiled or borrowed is not 
always indicated with distinctness. Still, he has brought to- 
gether, in 450 closely-packed pages—the counterpart of Mur- 
ray’s above-mentioned—an infinity of information and des- 
cription that may be eminently useful to Americans bound on 
the grand tour, and not desirous of cumbering themselves with 
a whole library of guide-books. If also, we had looked no 
further than to the outside covering, we should have congra- 
tulated the publishers on a great improvement in their fac- 
tory ; for our eye fell with no small satisfaction upon the word 
“ Travellers,” emblazoned in gold upon back and side, and spel- 
led in the good old-fashioned way, with two /s. But the title- 
page, we regret to say, dispelled our hope that the Messrs. Har- 
pers had withdrawn from the use of Webster's Dictionary, so far 
as spelling is concerned; and we fell back disheartened upon 
travelers and traveling. The Preface moreover did not impress 
us more agreeably ; it contains several gross puffs—telling us 
where to buy outfits and where even to instre our lives ere we 
embark—and these puffs certainly do not prepossess us in fa- 
your of the guide, who is to order our coming and going 
through so many and such lengthened peregrinations. Pro- 
ceeding yet further, and dipping only here and there into re- 
cords that have a singular fascination for any one familiar 
with most of the ground passed over, we became convinced 
that Mr. Fetridge rejoices in a most capricious taste, if evi- 
dence thereof may be drawn from what he does and what he 
does not, from his bestowing so much space upon this topic 
and none whatever upon that. No man living could, we 
are well aware, so sketch out routes and interpolate de- 
scriptions, as to hit the fancy of every reader; absolute 
perfection therefore, in the eye of all the world, can no more 
be expected in a work of this sort than ina Cyclopedia. Yet» 
making all this allowance, we must own that the whimsicality 
of Mr. Fetridge passes our comprehension. He devotes three 
columns and a half to the People and History of Paris, nine 
to Louis Napoleon’s personal story (whom he puffs egregiously 
by the way, as though the Emperor were in the outfitting line 
and advertised in the Handbook), and three and a-half more 
to the Bonaparte family at large. Conducting his reader to 
Bordeaux in one direction, and Epernay in another, he gives 
thirty-seven columns in all to the growth and manufacture 
and various brands of wines, namely seventeen to Clarets and 
twenty to Champag’ scarcely proportioned, we should say, 
to the well-known American taste. Apropos to Cadiz, we fiad 
five and a-half columns occupied by the bull-fighting: about 
the same amount to the Belvedere Collection of pictures at 
Vienna, and a short half column only to the Museo Borbonico 
at Naples. In just accordance with American predilections 
and with the tide of travel rolling that way, France and its many 
attractions are spread over a hundred pages ; but, strange to tell, 
there is not a word touching the magnificent scenery of the Pyre- 
nees; nor even a mention of Pau, become almost an American 
colony; nor, in dealing with Avignon and Nismes, the slight- 
est attention to the Pont du Gard, one of the most vast and 
pi qui ins of Roman architectural grandeur. 
Oddity or forgetfulness in short reigns supreme. At Ant- 
werp, Rubens comes in for five columns of criticism; yet 
the Ludovisi Villa at Rome is noted only for its gardens—its 
unrivalled antique statue of Mars, andits Aurora by Guercino, 
not being deemed worthy of a place.—Mr. Fetridge carries us 
very near the Certosa of Pavia; but the traveler is not invited 
to visit either that unique object, or the unique old city of Nu- 
remberg in his German tour.—Of course we must attribute to 
a misprint of some sort the startling announcement that “it 
requires seven days to ascend Mont Blanc ;” of which misprint 
we are the more certain, because we read presently an allusion 
to “ The Preserver of Chillon.” The truth is, the work is very 
well planned, but it needs much revision and many changes ere 
it passes to another edition. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, having spent six months in travel- 
ling through the Northern States and the Canadas, has written 
a book about North America. The subject—as most readers 
are painfully aware—has already been worn thread-bare by 
numerous tourists. Much therefore as we esteem the abilities 
of Mr. Trollope, we cannot welcome him to this field of labour. 
Except for its vivacity of style, friendliness of spirit, and gene- 
ral candour of judgment, his book differs in no essential re- 
spect from its predecessors. He does not pretend to discuss 
in a philosophical mood the character and destiny of the Re- 
public ; but only, by recording the results of his rather limited 
observation, “to add something to the familiarity of English- 
men with Americans.” Considering the state of public feeling 
in the two countries, it may well be doubted whether this was 
altogether a desirable undertaking at the present time. That 
Mr. Trollope should undertake the task was scarcely desirable 
at any time. He has won his laurels in the domain of fiction, 
and it is for still greater triumphs in that domain that his abi- 
lities seem best adapted. As to the theme in question, 
he should either have done more, or have done nothing 
at all For a broad and liberal discussion of American 
character and manners, and the essential principles of Ame- 


































rican democracy, there was and is a legitimate oppor- 
tunity. But a mere rehearsal of hacknied details—no 
matter how cleverly given—must be regarded as entirely 
superfluous. Mr. Trollope found here some scenery that 
he liked, and some that he disliked; some cities that were 
clean, and some that were dirty; some people with refined 
manners, and some with no manners at all; some customs 
that he approved, and some that he did not approve; a “ fair 
approach to general excellence,” on the whole; but nothing 
that suited him quite so well as the scenery, cities, people, 
manners, customs, and general excellence of his native land. 
This, substantially, is the communication he has made to Lis 
countrymen at home, and—through the republication of his 
book by Messrs. Harper & Brothers—to the people of North 
America. We do not apprehend that anybody will consider 
it permanently valuable. 

As a specimen of the sagacity and candour manifested by 
Mr. Trollope in his treatment ot local American topics, and 
also as illustrating the piquancy of his style, we append an ex- 
tract, which may perhaps be interesting to our Boston 
readers :— 

The next lecture which I attended was also given in the 
Tremont Hall, and on this occasion also the subject of the 
war was to be treated. The special treachery of the rebels 
was, I think, the matter to be taken in hand. On this occa- 
sion also the room was full, and my hopes of a pleasant hour 
ran high. For some fifteen minutes I listened, and I am bound 
to say that the —— discoursed in excellent lish. He 
was master of that wonderful fluency which is peculiarly the 
gitt ofan American. He went on from one sentence to an- 
other with rhythmic tones and unerring pronunciation. He 
never faltered, never repeated his words, never fell into those 


vile half-muttered hems and haws by which an Englishman | mad 


in such a position so generally betrays his timidity. But during 
the whole time of my remaining in the room he did not give 
expression to a single thought. He went on from one soft pla- 
titude to another, and uttered words from which I would defy 
any one of his audience to carry away with them anything. 
And yet it seemed to me that his audience was satisfied. 
was not satisfied, and managed to escape out of the room. 

The next lecturer to whom I listened was Mr. Everett. Mr 
Everett's reputation as an orator is very , and I was es 
cially anxious to hear him. I had long since known that his 
power of delivery was very marvellous ; that his tones, elocu- 
tion, and action were all great; and that he was able to com- 
mand the minds and sympathies of his audience in a remarkable 
manner. His subject also was the war ;—or rather the causes 
of the war, and its qualification. Had the North given to the 
South cause of provocation? Had the South been fair and 
honest in its dealings with the North? Had any compromise 
been possible by which the war might have been avoided, and 
the rights and dignity of the North preserved? Seeing that Mr. 
Everett is a Northern man and was lecturing to a Boston audi- 
ence, one knew well how these questions would be answered, 
but the manner of the answering would be ev This 
lecture was given at Roxboro’, one of the subu' . 
So I went out to Roxboro’ with a y,and found myself ho- 
noured by being placed on the form among the bald-headed 
ones and the superlatively wise. This privi is naturally 
gratifying, but it entails on him who is so ed the incon- 
venience of sitting at the lecturer’s back, w it is perhaps 
better for the listener to be before his face. 

I could not but be amused by one little scenic incident. 
When we all went u the rm, some one proposed that 
the clergymen sh lead the way out of the waiting-room in 
which we bald-headed ones and superlatively wise were assem- 
bled. But to this the manager of the affair demurred. He 
wanted the clergymen for a purpose, he said. Andsothe - 
fane ones led the way, and the clergymen, of whom there might 
be some six or seven, clustered in around the lecturer at last. 
Early in his discourse Mr. Everett told us what it was that the 
country needed at this period of hertrial. Patriotism, co " 
the bravery of the men, the good wishes of the women, the 
self-denial of all,—‘“ and,” continued the lecturer, turning to 
his immediate neighbours, “the prayers of these holy men 
whom I see around me.” It had not been for nothing that 
the cl men were detained. 

Mr. Everett lectures without any book or paper before him, 
and continues from first to last as though the words came from 
him on the spur of the moment. It is known, however, that 
it is his practice to prepare his orations with great care and 
commit them entirely to memory, as does an actor. Indeed 
he repeats the same lecture over and over again, I am told, 
without the change of a word or of an action. I did not like 
Mr. Everett’s lecture. I did not like what he said, or the seem- 
ing spirit in which it was framed. But Iam bound to admit 
that his power of oratory is very wonderful. Those among 
his countrymen who have criticised his manner in my hearing 
have said that he is too florid, that there is an affectation in 
the motion of his hands, and that the intended pathos of his 
voice sometimes approaches too near the precipice over which 
the fall is so deep and rapid, and at the bottom of which lies 
absolute ridicule. Judging for myself, I did not find it so. 
My position for seeing was not good, but my ear was not of- 
fended. Critics also should bear in mind that an orator does 
not speak chiefly to them or for their approval. He who 
writes, or speaks, or sings for thousands, must write, spéak, or 
seeing as those thousands would have him. That to a — 
connoisseur will be false music, which to the ear shall 
be accounted as the perfection of harmony. eloquence al- 
oe suited to the fastidious and hypocritical, would pro- 

y fail to carry off the hearts and interest the sympathies of 
the — eager. As regards manners, tone, and 
of words, I think that the —s of Mr. Everett places him 
very high. His skill in his work is perfect. He never falls 
teak ween word. He never repeats himself. His voice is 
always perfectly under command. As for hesitation or timid- 
ity, the days for those failings have | passed by with him. 
hen he makes a point, he makes it well, and drives it home 
to the intelligence of every one before him. Even that appeal 
to the holy men around him sounded well—or would have 
done so had I not been present at that little arrangement in 
the ante-room, On the audience at large it was manifestly 
effective. 


who 
ed reproaches upon poor Virginia, whose al sn: as the chief 
of the border States has given to her hardly 

avoiding a Scylla of ruin on the one side, or a Charybdis of re- 
















delectation. He was neither bold nor honest, as Emerson had 
been, and I could not but feel that every tyro of a politician 
before him would thus recognize his want of boldness and of 
honesty. As a statesman, or as a critic of statecraft and of 
other statesmen, he is wanting in backbone. For many years 
Mr. Everett has been not even inimical to southern 
southern courses, nor was he among those who, during the last 
eight years previous to Mr. Lincoln’s election, fought the bat- 
tle for northern principles. I do not say that on this account 
he is now false to advocate the war. But he cannot carry men 
with him when, at his nee he advocates it by arguments op- 


litics and 


— to the tenour of his long political life. His abuse of the 

uth and of southern ideas was as virulent as might be that 

of a young lad now beginning his political career, or of one 
ad through life advocated abolition principles. He hea) 


the possibility of 


bellion on the other. When he spoke as he did of Virginia, 
ridiculing the idea of her sacred soil, even I, Englishman as I 
am, could not but think of Washington, of Jefferson, of Ran- 
dolph, and of Madison. He should not have spoken of Vir- 
nia as he did speak; for no man could have known better 
irginia’s difficulties. But Virginia was at a discount in Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Everett was speaking to a Boston audience. And 
then he referred to England and to Europe. Mr. Everett has 
been minister to England, and knows the people. He isa stu- 
dent of history, and must, I think, know that England’s career 
has not been unhappy or unp us. But England also 
was at a discount in ton, and Mr. Everett was speaking to 
a Boston audience. They are sending us their advice across 
the water, said Mr. Everett. And what is their advice to us? 
that we should come down from the high place we have built 
for ourselves, and be even as they are. They screech at us 
from the low depths in which they are wallowing in their mis- 
ery, and call on us to join them in their wretchedness. I am 
not quoting Mr. Everett's very words, for I have not them by 
me; but I am not bomen | them stronger, nor so strong as he 
le them. As I thought of Mr. Everett's reputation, and of 
his years of study—of his long. political life and unsu 
sources of information—I could not but grieve heartily when 
I heard such words fall from him. I could not but ask my- 
self whether it were im: ble that under the present circum- 
stances of her constitution this great nation of America should 
produce an honest, high-minded statesman. When Lincoln 
and Hamlin, the existing President and Vice-President of the 
States, were in 1860 as yet but the candidates of the republi- 
can party, Bell and Everett also were the candidates of the 
old whig, conservative y. Their express theory was this, 
—that the question of te should not be touched. Their 
purpose was to crush agitation and restore harmony by an 
impartial balance between the North and South: a fine pur- 
ee ee of all purposes, had it been p 
at such a course of compromise was now at a discount 
in Boston, and Mr. Everett was speaking to a Boston audi- 
As an orator, Mr. Everett’s excellence is, I think, not 
 e but as a politician I cannot give him a high 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Replies to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” By Seven 
on gg With a Preface by the Bishop of 
0. 


iincenceenccnncands vopeeone cacepene: sends D. Appleton & Co, 
Advice to a Mother, on the Management of her 





em ps By Pye Henry Chavasse............ Bailliere Brothers. 
Manuel of Homeopathic Theory and Practice. 
By Arthur Lutz, M.D. Translated from the 
G , by C. D. Hempel, M.D.............2..4- Reade. 
Facts About Santo Do: An Address. By 
a NM: onde os auvapnoc edd decdsedéeeed 0600 P. Putnam. 
Bayard Taylor’s Prose Works. Volume 6.............. Ditto. 
Thomas Hood’s Works. Volume 6. Edited by 
BES TERE. ooo once cc vavcccccrcccnccessoossoesccerce Ditto. 
The White Hills. (New Edition.) By Thomas 
VORP Re ere and Nichols, 
Sketches of The and Decline of 
With a paw “(vy - - 
ventures among . By W.G. Brown- 
SD A EC ORS I BE TR Ee George W. Childs, 
Letters from Canada. Tenth Edition.— Quebec Morn. Chron, Office. 
Sine Arts. 


A London cotemporary thus sketches one of the most ad- 
mirable sketchers of men and thing>—John Leech, the leading 
illustrator of Punch. 

Mr. Leech has opened a pretty little exhibition at the 
pone ay meen subjects in Pu 
ex size on canvas by an process paten' 
by the Electro-Block Printing Company, and painted over in 
this 9 is dpe highly Seted: balepees —" 
this process is to comm: t exact 
culties of the original dettamen, ond uces in a material 
form the success of the microsco: ut when painted over 
by the artist himself, each impression becomes an original 
work of art; and the effect is the same as ph gee ym 

it im that coloured form so much in favour wi 


only too truthful records of the unflattering 

Leech’s sketches are now offered to collectors in a form worthy 
to live ; a to produce a replica. The 
exhibition of specimens is calculated to enhance the 
artist's pictorial reputation ; but the occasion is one on which 
to place on record a general estimate of Mr. Leech’s great ser- 
vices not only to the arts but to society. 

The ex of Mr. Leech consists in this—that he is a 
first-rate while in versatility, invention, and fun, he 
is absolutely unequalled. There is probably no artist of any 
time fae Se = cme ur and keen observ and 
nice strokes of character, into his work as Mr. Leech. 
his works most remind us of is the Spectator. But then Addi- 
son did not stand alone. He had Steele, and all sorts of assist- 
ants to jot down the A days, and the sayings and doings 
of the coffee-houses, and drawing-rooms, and town and coun- 
try life of that day. Mr. Leech has only his own resources 
from which to draw, and the well seems to be inexhaustible. 
Nor is this the only aspect in which we may compare or con- 
trast Leech’s sketches of life with the Spectator. Those 
Augustan days were coarse and nasty days; the Specta- 
tor is full of all manner of indecencies and improprieties 
and low morality, and it was inevitable that the Spec- 
tator should be all this, because the Spectator’s days were in- 
decent and immoral. Now our own days, whatever vices they 
may contain or engender, are days of propriety and 
taste. Mr. heoch virginibus puerisque ; and there is no 
line which hé has ever drawn by which the most scrupulous 
eye or mind could be pained. It is almost inconceivable, with- 
out looking through a file of Punch, how any man can have 
drawn so many charming women, and can have ranged 


through life in its infinite varieties, without even the faintest 
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su tion of a voluptuous thought. And in this light we owe 
Mr. h great thanks. An artist, who deliberately sets about 
to corrupt virtue, presents a the most disgusting abuse 
of gifts. But none but a man of a high and pure moral na- 
ture could have done as Mr. Leech has done; and who knows 
but that he has done as much to elevate as to represent the 
morality of the age? Compare Punch with the Charivari— 
the home life, the follies, the absurdities, the A... ries, the 
rm and vanities of our English fields and fi es, which 

r. h so pleasantly jests at, with the Opera Ball series, or 
the Ces petites Dames series of our contemporary, 
Punch's rival and original model. The Charivari absolutely 
reeks with the Demi-monde ; while the Kladderadatach is re- 
dolent only of the dier-brauerei. Gavarni has unquestionably 
powers which Mr. Leech has not; but a sermon from Mephis- 
tophiles is no greater solecism than a French popular artist 
rebuking, while he winks at and palliates or encourages, a 
French popular sin. 

Mr. Leech has done something to solve—or is it to compli- 
cate?—the problem, as to the resources of the pen and 
pencil respectively. It Punch itself is to be taken as a test, 
the satirist on wood beats the satirist on paper. Few 
ple read and nobody cares much about our friend Punch’s 
talk; but who is there who can superciliously disregard 
Mr. h’s weekly homilies or comic poems? It is, as in 
the days of youth, the pictures, not the reading, to which we 
first turn ; and when Jerrold and A’ Beckett are forgotten, Leech 
will be a household word. And this not only because Leech 
is in his way superior to his literary coadjutors in their way, 
but because the artist's range is so much larger, his wit so 
much easier, his sympathies so much more loving and genial. 
And we very much doubt whether, taking all our newspapers 
and magazines, our plays and novels of society together, so 
faithful or so true a picture of the social life of England in the 
last fifteen years could be got together as from Mr. Leech’s 
works, In this aspect they will not be without their value 
to an historical student; and the Macaulay of the future may 
learn, perhaps, a trifle more from Punch than did the Macau- 
lay of the past from Chamberlain's “ State of England.” For 
example, what an unexpected light on the Rifle movement of 
1859-60 is thrown by the “ Brook Green Volunteer” of 1846. 
The evanescent attempt to coerce female fashion of the same 
period is still preserved in the “ Bloomeriana.” “The Coch- 
ranite in two tableaux,” and the “ Specials of the 10th April,” 
admirably record a | not without its significance even on 
European politics. “The bits of iron from the Crimea” teach 
us as much as, and in infinitely more available compass than, 
a series of “ Our own Correspondent;” and that admirable 
full-length of John Bull in a fur hat, tight waist, and diminish- 
ing trowsers, recalls, with the completeness of ten political 
pamphlets from Ridgway’s, the first flush of the “ entente cordi- 
ae.” But it is in his social and domestic aspect—his Idylls of 
society—that Mr. Leech is most attractive. No doubt he gives 
us the same sweet English girl over and over again; but she 
is so charming, so young, so innocent, so lovable, that we can 
never see her too often. There was a family likeness in Ra- 

hael’s Madonnas, and once a Titian always a Titian; but Mr. 
Leech never absolutely reproduces himself. And what he does 
is what the very highest artists alone have done. He as- 
sembles a whole set of characteristics—makes up a composite 
man—in other words, devises a character—and then de- 
lights in setting this large complete ideal conception in 
sorts of situations. It is the same character, but under fresh 
conceptions, and in novel situations. And Mr. Leech has the 
rare talent of not making the objects of his caricature simply 
hateful and abominable. He has left to Swift a pre tive in 
the Yahoo. His fops and coxcombs have something loveable 
about them, even when most ridiculous, You laugh at, but 
never despise, his lisping, “ dwawling,” languid “ swells of the 
period.” We all know that there is a good head and living 
pluck in the cvrled darling who “ only regretted that the Rus- 
sian war would spoil the Derby, ol wondered why we did 
not have’em all over to England and thrash ’em in Hyde 
Park, and then dine at Greenwich, by Gad!” Then as to that 
inimitable and inexhaustible gallery of the “ Rising Genera- 
tion.” It was never our luck to meet one of these precocious 
and fearful and wonderful pets. But we are perfectly certain 
that they exist; we shall never be surprised when we fall 
across the original of “ No pastry, thank ye, Aunt; it spoils a 
man’s wine so; I don’t mind a devilled it, though, by and 
by with my claret.” This t and glorious blase boy-man 


must be taken from some life. Mr. Leech has had personal 
communion with this magnificent insolence. No fictionist 
could have invented that superb monkey pounding his Shet- 
land over a heavy clay, and “shutting up” the ent squire 
with, “ All right, old cock ; don’t you teach your mother 
to suck eggs. There's my man by the hay-rick with my second 
horse.” 


Nor can we part with Mr. Leech without a single word on 
his range of observation. In hunting, fishing, and the sea-side, 
he ps most excels, because they are evidently his 
own favourite pursuits. But how is it that he can be so 
accurate, so minute, and yet so | in his special knowledge 
without being always at it? The late Mr. Alken used to pro- 
duce good sketches of the hunting-field, but he never did any- 
thing else. Mr. Leech’s hunting sketches are as good as Al- 
ken’s, and are ten times as numerous; and yet he is equally 
good and equally prolific on the sands and on the tiver. ‘Then 
there is that dear old Briggs. Why, the man is as much a real 
man, as much a novelist’s character, as Uncle Toby or Mr. 


Pecksniff—just as complete and just as individual and fine- 
ly drawn—just as much a personal acquaintance. And in low 
life, again, his omnibus drivers and en are typical; they 


represent a class—a little glorified, perhaps, and treated ten- 
derly ; for Mr. Leech is no butcher, and not, as his name 


would suggest, addicted to the life blood of humanity. Who 
can a the happy sketch ?—“ Pray, Cabman, are en- 
gaged?” “Lawd yer, Miss, I've been married seven 


ears.” Happy Leech to have met with so congenial a cabby ! 

appy, thrice py, to have thought out one cabby at least 
who would redeem an accursed race! Once, and only once, 
does the limner of mankind put on a fierce and threatening 
aspect; but he has counshoneity shown that he could lash vice 
out of the temple of mankind as thoroughly as he can plea- 
santly blow whipped cream into the face of folly. There is 
one awful drawing of his—not without a reminiscence of Ho- 
—_ Idle Apprentice—in the “ Settling Day of the Betting 

ffice Frequenter,” with its su ive bottine and parasol un- 
der the dirty rascal’s truckle-bed ; and by his “ Useful Sunday 
Literature—Murder made Easy,” we can what sterner 
stuff there is in him who drew “ Married for Money,” and the 
“ Distinguished Fo er” standing up in his stirrups, and 
riding over the hounds.—*“ Do you think you could catch a 
fox?” “Ido not know, mon ami, but I vil tray, I vil tray.” 


There is tragic power even in the pencil that sketched the | and 


f at the Exhibition of 1851, mystified 
are stand :-" Mon Dieu, Al an pl 
Comment appella-t-on cette lar’ “Tiens! c’est 
dréle; mais je ne sais pas,” But the serious is a rare vein with 


this great comedian. Even in his “Mining Lr yay and 
“ Eave arf a brick at ’im, Bill,” we almost recognise a defunct 
coy of the image in which every man was created; and in the 
“Flunkeiana” and “Chronicles of Servant-Galism” there is 
Eater scarcely enough of asperity, but certainly many a 
a Ae redeeming touch of sympathy with the impudent 
vict 
—————_>- —_ 


VERDI'S CANTATA. 


On Saturday evening the “ Barbiere di Siviglia” was followed 
by the Cantata written by Verdi for the opening of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, and now performed for the first time. 

The public are already aware of the circumstances which led 
to the com tion of this work, and of the fact that when the 
score was delivered to the commissioners it was returned by 
them to the composer. Without reverting to the controversy 
caused by the rejection of a work by one of the greatest mu- 
sicians of the age—a musician, too, who had been chosen to 
represent his country at our great international festival—we 
may express our regret that the rejection took place, as the 
work has been proved to be well worthy of the occasion for 
which it was designed. 

It is ashort dramatic poem. The scene is the interior of the 
International Exhibition on the inauguration day; and the 
people of all nations assembled within the walls of the palace 
express the feelings excited by the solemnity. Hence the piece 
naturally takes the musical form of a solo for a single voice— 
ore of the people—accompanied by achorus of the whole mul- 
titude. In composing the work, Verdi had destined the solo 
part for Tamberlik, whose powerful and penetrating voice was 
eminently calculated for such an occasion. In preparing it for 
performance at her Majesty's Theatre this part was assigned 
to Mdlle. Titiens, the composer making the changes necessary 
for its adaptation to her voice. The work suffered nothing by 
this arrangement, for no voice surpasses in power or quality 
that of the illustrious prima donna of H. M. Theatre; and the 
voice of “ one of the people” might be that of a man or a woman 
with equal dramatic propriety. The words are Italian. The 
author’s name is not given, though it deserved mention, as 
the sentiments appropriate to the occasion are expressed in 
animated and poetical diction. The tone of thought has a 
considerable resemblance to that of our Poet Laureate’s Ode 
—a coincidence quite natural, and to be expected. The cir- 
cumstance of the words being Italian could form no objection 
to the performance of this Cantata on the occasion for which 
it was designed ; for whatever may have been the case in the 
days of Addison and the Spectator, music with Italian words, 
sung to an English audience, ‘s no longer an absurdity. The 
words with their English version would have been in the hands 
of the public, and nobody could have been at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of what he heard. 

The Cantata opens with a “ Chorus of the People ;” ahymn 
of praise and thanksgiving, broad, simple, and jubilant—ad- 
mirably expressing the devotion of a great multitude as- 
sembled on such an occasion. Then, as in the Greek tragedy, 
asingle person takes up the strain, giving utterance to the 


sentiments of the whole assemblage, une by the magnifi- 
cent e around them. “ Spettacolo sublime!” exclaims 
the speaker ; but we shall quote a few lines of the English ver- 


sions, which, ihough somewhat prosaic, gives an idea of the 
tone of the poem— 
“O vision most enchanting! from all climes, 
Where sheds the Sun his ardent, fiery beams, 
Where snows eternal cover hill and plain, 
Have daring crowds the mighty ocean brav’d— 
The tempest battled, in a e bark, 


the World, 

The varied works of man therein to show— 

What Earth affords most useful and most rare."’ 
This bright vision is contrasted with the scenes— 

“When war and devastion 

Were spread abroad—when nought was heard, 

But the dread cannon’s roar, and din of arms.” 
“ But,” says the sj er, after dwelling for a little on this 

picture of human strite— 

“ A change hath come! the darksome clouds are gone, 
The rage of man is past ; like loving brothers, 
Within the lofty fane, all meet in : 

To Heaven, all-gracious, let our prayers ascend !" 


The choral prayer which follows, for peace and brother- 
hood over the whole earth, is soft, solemn, and full of profound 
feeling. 

The finale is a movement partly solo and partly choral. The 
following is the conclusion : 


Hail to England! mistress of the sea! 
The ancient, blest abode of liberty! 


Hail to France! our faithful, brave ally! 


And thon, beloved Italy! my land, 
For whom I pray, may Heaven thy struggles aid! 


Hail! hail! to all who bear us friendly love! 


These words, delivered by the solo voice, as representing an 
Italian among the multitude, are blended with choral ges, 
in which the national hymns of England, France, and Italy are 
introduced with great ingenuity and effect, and the work is 
thus brought to a brilliant termination. 

Cantata does high honour to its illustrious author. 
It is inspired, not only with the ius of the artist, but 
with the spirit of the man. Verdi lives in the hearts of his 
countrymen, both as their greatest musician and as an 
ardent and distinguished patriot, in which character he sup- 
rts the cause of unity and freedom in the Parliament of 
Realy. It was formed with great effect. When the 
curtain rose the had a aspect 
utmost depth co’ with pa the 
supported on either side most 
the company, including Tre Lemaire, Giuglini, Armandi, 
Bettini, &c., and behind them was eo body of the cho- 
rus, two hundred and fifty strong. Ti was ificent ; 
we never were more deeply im) with the power of her 
incomparable voice ; in its accents of fire and y it rang 
through the theatre like the sound of a trumpet, while it was 
clear and distinct even in its softest tones. In this respect 
Titiens reminds us of Clara Novello at the Sydenham Handel 
festivals, when her “ Sing unto the Lord, for He hath tri- 
umphed gloriously!” had a greater effect than all the thunder 
of the chorus. dile. Titiens’ noble and dignified presence, 
her intelligent reading of the music, and her varied expression, 
by turns grand and pathetic, com the effect produced by 
her voice: and we have seldom ed a vocal performance 


It was to its 


make a more evident impression on an audience. The chorus 
orchestra, conducted by Signor Arditi, acquitted them- 


satisfactorily, 
of the performance was op ye 


selves ably and 
The rece 
it concluded Signor Verdi was called 





several times, and when he 


at one time led 


And basten’d to this shore, vty is uprear’d a Temple to * 


forward by Titiens, and at another by Giuglini, he was greeted 
with acclamations reiterated and prolonged for several 
minutes.— Daily News, May 26. 





Waar 1s PoPuLAR AT THE GREAT ExuIBiTION.—It may 
appear strange, but it is undoubtedly the fact, that the 
annexe for machinery in motion not only draws, but 
always keeps, a much audience than the picture gal- 
leries. It is scarcely ble to pass through this portion 
of the building on a shilling day. The paths are blocked, 
not by people coming and going, but by visitors who 
seem to spend the whole day there, and who stand almost by 
the hour at a time opposite a single intricate machine. 
Those which are neither new nor intricate, but which 
in their motion seem mere illustrations of gigantic wer, are 
always crowded round about, so that it is very difficult in- 
deed to get near them. But the interest of a!l, whether high 
or low, seems to concentrate on Maudslay’s exquisite working 
models of steam engines. They seem, as infant er ers to ap- 
peal to every one for notice and approbation amid their colos- 
sal brethren, and they take the hearts of ladies at once, who 
look upon them as a kind of iron nurseling walking alone for 
the first time. Just opposite them are portions of the stupen- 
dous engines which Mr Penn is making for the Achilles, than 
which there is nothing in the whole annexe more astonishin, 
fer their tremendous concentration of power, their wonderfu 
union of strength with lightness and almost beauty of form. 
These gigantic masses of iron are finished with a neatness 
which will literally bear comparison with watchwork, but they 
don’t attract the attention which Maudslay’s miniature engines 
command as they go toiling through their mimic duty—per- 
fect models of some of the most powerful engines in the world 
moving in the space of a lady’s workbox. e do not affect to 
account for the change in taste, but the fact itself is worth 
recording that thesé models excite greater interest in this Ex- 
hibition than the Koh-i-noor, or all the otlier jewelry put to- 

ther. 
eon illustration of the same taste or feeling is exempli- 
fied in the picture galleries. On shilling days the rails oppo- 
site Reynolds’s magnificent portraits are almost free, and so 
also with the great landscapes of Turner or Gainsborough ; 
but round the canvass of Maclise or Landseer there is always 
a throng, and still more so about the specimens of the pre- 
Raphaelite school at the east end of the gallery. It is, in fact, 
the figure pictures—the pictures in which, so to speak, there is 
something doing—that draw the crowds. 

No one can near M. Louis Gallart’s y picture of the 
last honours paid to the bodies of Counts ont and Horn, 
Sten ee phe ne Tt about to be given a ee 

Court, or to the gigantic panorama piece represen 
the French turning the left of the Russians at Alma. These 
are the pictures that attract the multitude, and leave the artist 
both time and s to study every line and colour in the more 
sterling gems of the gallery. 

Next to these the Naval and Military Courts attract the 
greatest amount of attention. They are always crowded, 
either with practical mechanics, who appreciate at a glance 
the merits of the various descriptions of breech-loading ord- 
nance, or by ordinary visitors, who do not in the least attempt 


to understand the Armstrong gun, but simply cluster round 
and gaze on it with almost awe.— Times. 4 





INSTALLATION AT CAMBRIDGE.—The proceedings con- 
nected with the installation of the Duke of Devonshire as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambri commenced on 
onday passing, wie a levee holden by the Chancellor, at 
Trinity College . The doors of the Senate House were 
opened at about half past one o'clock. The platform and its 
neighbourhood were appropriated to the Chancellor, his 
friends, the various University dignitaries, and the illustrious 
man whom, upon this occasion, the University delighted to 
honour. The raised seats on each side of the floor were, with 
the orchestra at the east end, occupied by ladies, the floor and 
one gallery by members of the Senate and their friends; and * 
the other by undergradutes. The Bi of Chester re- 
ceived three hearty cheers, as did also the Dean of Exe- 
ter, and then the ladies in and again. The Univer- 
sity Commissioners and the Superintendent of Police 
were groaned at. Next there were cheers and groans 
for “ Ly any the like for Lord Palmerston. The name 
of Lord by produced uproarious cheering, but popu- 
lar opinion (that is, of the undergraduates’ gallery) was 
divided as to the merits of the Bisho of Ox- 
ford and Exeter, and Mr. Gladstone. The of E) 
was in favour, and Mr. Walpole was warmly and. 
Her Majesty’s name came almost the last, but was greeted with 
a literal ovation. The “ bull dogs” had arare “ bow wowing,” 
and it appeared for the nonce that all the canine species were 
co! ted in the gallery. “Our nobie selves” were ap- 
plauded to the echo, and then the Pope and the King of Naples 
were derided. The usual preliminary formalities having been 
ne through, the d of LL.D. was conferred upon the fol- 
owing noblemen an | :—Duke of Argyll, Marquis 
of Bristol, Marquis of Hartington, Baron Lyttelton, Lord 
nag me Lord John Manners, Lord , Baron Belper, 
Sir ry Rawlinson, Sir 


mund Walker Head, Bart., Sir Hen 
J. E. Tennent, Sir Hugh Cairns, Sir W. Armstrong, M. Che- 
valier, Mr. Selwyn, M.P., Mr. Airy, Astronomer Royal, Profes- 

Dr. Acland, us Professor of Physic, Oxon, 


sor Faraday 
and Mr. W. Fairbairn. Lord Brougham on being si led out 
00) 





A Loxpon Estmate oF Hvuen Mitier.—There is 
thing in the way in which the Scotch speak 
which is not very easy to explain. If they want to speak well 
of a friend, they always select the one human who in all 
ages has been greatest in their friend’s line, and say he and 
their friend are about on a par. Mr. Peter ae, in his pre- 
face to pom pe of Hogh Miers essays, — us that, for 

rap! vigour, y t matched, or more, by 
the Fores, as in lightness of wit they might be by 
Prevost Paradol, and that in imagination and thought they 
are not quite equal to the essays of Coleridge; but “as com- 


the same wa’ of putting Stags, 
and the Scotch stand slone 
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ciating the shades and ee as. It goes straight 
to the extremest mark. Hugh Miller's essays were not in the 
least better |than the ordinary writing of the Scotsman, but 
they had more point probably than the run of composition in 
the Witness, where they appeared. Although belonging to a 
very different level from that occupied by the writings of Pre- 
vost Paradol or Coleridge, a iller’s essays are not bad, 
and have a peculiar interest of their own. Hugh Miller started 
in life as a working man. He had the sense to be proud of 
this, and his essays are full of allusions to the time when, in 
the artless language of journalism, “ we were earning twelve 
shillings a week ina —, He educated himself, he worked 
his way upwards, and he cultivated his great natural power of 
examining and recording a certain —— of physical 

henomena. He read a great many books, he took a genuine 
interest in the questions of his day and country, and, by dint 
of practice, he made himself equal to writing very itable 
essays on all sorts of subjects. 

Hugh Miller had also a natural gift which he really pos- 
a in ad which few men can rival. He had a very 
quick eye. enever, therefore, he describes or reflects on 
what he has seen, as in the scientific essays, and in those on 
such subjects as the Great Exhibition or on galleries of pic- 
tures, he writes with the ease and superiority derived by a man 
who has taken in at a glance most of the salient features of 
what he sees. There is no reason why a man who sets out as 
a stonemason should not exhibit any amount of thought in his 
writings. A man may be a deep, and original, and bold 
thinker without much education or commerce with the world. 
Hugh Miller might have been such a man, and the hope of 
finding thought in him may perhaps tempt some readers to 
look at his essays. They will be disappointed. Hugh Miller 
never got beyond the usual Scotch thought current in the set 
of people —— whom he moved. His one idea is that there 
isa yawning gulf of Popery on the one side, and a rather more 
yawning gulf of infidelity on the other; and that the only thing 
to do is to pass along the fine hair offered by some fraction of 
the Scotch Kirk. Everything is brought round to this in the 
way so familiar to all people who know anything of Scotland. 
Hugh Miller is, of course, puzzled by the fact so puzzling to 
most Scotchmen, that their countrymen on whom they most 

ride themselves, such as Burns, Scott, and Carlyle, do not 

old by this theory with anything like the proper tenacity. 
However, Hugh Miller did his best to account for this. There 
is, more especially, an explanation of the want of conspicuous 
religion in Lockhart’s novels that is worth noticing. ler’s 
theory is that Lockhart was “carried away by moderate pre- 
dilections.” Let us hope this may be as a satisfac- 
tory account of the matter in Scotland. 

t if Hugh Miller did not get beyond the common ht 
of his country, he at least kind and true hts withi 
his own sphere. His essays are full of consideration for the 
poor, anxiety that the rich should do justice, and protests 
against the supposed advan of ministers Bane da un- 
scientific. He used his repu mn to a praiseworthy purpose, 
and perhaps he effected more immediate good than he would 
have doxe if his mind had been one of genius and power. He 
was nearer the level of his counrtymen, and could influence 
them more directly. There is not enough in his essays to make 
them much worth reading out of Scotland ; bat in 
pa no doubt ot be yd people oe admire —- Leng Say 

t by them.— Quoted i Scotsman from t 
tordeg Review. ” 


PRIME —— —— ~ oraied & Iremember to Sareeete 
a —— utely a by an actress— e 
Viardot,—in the last act of ‘ La Juive,’ at the Royal Italian 
Opera. She was supported on the , hardly conscious (as 
the luckless Rachel) of time, place, or the frightful fate so near. 
—The odious drone of the death-music roused her. She raised 
her id eyes, and saw the tremendous caldron in the dis- 
tance. The scene demands that, shrinking to her father, the 
Jewess should say ‘ Mon pére! j'ai peur !” (the exclamation 
loses much terror in the Italian ae Eleazar, the Jew, 
was on the 0; ite side of the stage. His daughter disen- 
herself from the executioners and tottered towards him, 

as by a basilisk by that hideous machine of torture ; 
with her back to the audience. There have been few such im- 
pressions of mortal terror received in any theatre, as that con- 
veyed to the audience by the countenances of every one on the 
stage, whom the gestures of the actress, seconded, no doubt, by 
the expression of her features, obviously terrified.” 

This was a triumph; but how even those more triumphant 
than Viardot might deplorably end their career, Viardot her- 
self saw in the person of Pasta, when she returned to the stage 
for one fatal night after a long retirement :— 

“ Nothing more inadvised could have been dreamed of. Ma- 
dame Pasta had long ago thrown off the stage and all its be- 
longings ; and any other public than those who have made 
their boatmen linger on the lake of Como, hard beneath the 
garden walls of her villa, with the hope of catching a glimpse 
ot one who in her — had enthralled so many.—Her voice, 
which, at its best, required ceaseless watching and prac- 
tice, had been long ago given up by her. Its state of utter 
ruin on the night in question description.—She had 
been neglected by those who, at least, should have presented 
her person to the best advantage admitted by Time.—Her 
queenly robes (she was to sing some scenes from ‘ Anna Bo- 
lena’) in nowise suited or disguised her figure. Her hairdresser 
had done some tremendous g or other with her head—or 
rather, had left everything undone. A more painful and dis- 
astrous spectacle could y be looked on. There were 
artists present, who had then, for the first time, to derive some 
impression of a reno artist—perhaps, with the natural 
feeling that her reputation had been e ed. 

“ Among these was Rachel—whose bitter ridicule of the en- 
tire sad show made itself heard throughout the whole theatre, 
and drew attention to the place where she sat—one might even 
say, sarcastically enjoying the scene. Among the audience, 
however, was another gi woman, who might far more legi- 
timately have been shocked at the utter wreck of every musi- 
cal means of expression in the singer—who might have been 
more naturally forgiven, if some humour of self-glorification 
had made her severely just—not worse—toan old prima donna; 
—I mean, Madame Viardot—Then, and not till then, she was 

ing Madame Pasta—But Truth will always answer to the 
appeal of Truth. Dismal as was the spectacle—broken, 
hoarse, and destroyed as was the voice—the great style of the 


spoke to the The first scene was Ann 
’s duett with Jane Seymour. The old spirit was heard 
and seen in Madame s‘ i/’ and the gesture with 
which she to her penitent rival to rise. Later, she at- 



























































commissioned by the superb creative artist—By that time, 
tired, unp , in ruin as she was, she had rallied a little. 
When—on Ann Boleyn's — the coronation music for her 
rival, the heroine searches for her own crown on her brow— 
Madame Pasta wildly turned in the direction of the festive 
sounds, the old irresistible charm broke out ;—nay, even in the 
final song, with its roulades, and its scales of shakes, ascending 
by a semitone, the consummate vocalist and t ian, able to 
combine form with meaning, the moment of the situation— 
with such personal and musical display as form an integral 
part of operatic art—was indicated: at Teast to the apprehen- 
sion of a younger artist—‘ You are right!’ was Madame 
Viardot’s quick and heartfelt response (her eyes full of tears) 
to a friend beside her—‘ You are right! It is like the Cenacolo 
of Da Vinci at Milan—a wreck of a picture, but the picture is 
the greatest picture in the world!’ ” 

Let us add that Grisi, who closely om Pasta, most closely 
in her Anna Bolena, never made anything of two of the points 
by which the elder singer used to electrify the house—first, by 
uttering the word sorgt/ secondly, by the exclamation of the 
word giudice! And yet Grisi’s em was one of the most 

rfect of her performances.—Review of Chorley'’s “ Thirty 

ears’ Musical ions.” 


all the grapes grown in this district it is the favourite, and im- 
mense quantities are consumed by the ple. It is cultivated 
in a village near Damascus, call ya, on the old Roman 
road south-west of the city, and there only, for though often 
—_ elsewhere, it has always obstinately refused to thrive. 

he following is the legend of the origin of these grapes, as 
told by the Moslems o: us, and translated to me on the 
spot in October last, by my friend Mr. Rogers, our excellent 

msul there. 

Mohammad, the Prophet of God (whom may God bless and 
preserve), was accustomed to retire into the desert surround- 
ing the city in which he dwelt, each day at the hour of after- 
noon prayer. On these occasions he would allow no one to 
accompany him, and much curiosity was in consequence felt 
by his followers as to the object of these mysterious disappear- 
ances. One of the most intimate of them (whose name r no 
longer known), more daring than the rest, was determined to 
discover the secret, and one afternoon he stealthily followed 
the Prophet through the town. After going some distance 
into the desert, Mohammad said the afternoon prayers. 
When he had finished, the heavens opened, and the ladder was 
let down to the earth, up which he proceeded to climb. His 
friend followed close, and when the door of heaven was 
reached, he contrived, by hiding himself behind the skirts of 
the Prophet's dress, to enter with him unperceived. He found 
himself in the immediate presence of Allah. Allah was seated 
on a magnificent divan, in all the celestial splendours. He was 
evidently waiting for the arrival of Mohammad, whom He at 
once recognised, called him to His right hand at the corner of 
the sofa, and commanded Gabriel and the other attendants to 
bring coffee, pipes, sweetmeats, &c. 

Meantime the friend had been enabled, in the bustle of the 
— nore 4 we the ane, from whence he watched 
adjusted to Greenwich time by astronomical observations . — ¥ a time conversation Gagged, end 
made from hour to hour. The ion clocks are kept en rapport, . wh * — wes proposed, To this Mohammad—who 
so to speak, by means of an electric wire suspended in one | ¥** P® ante 4 ad i is ease, and apparently well used to his com- 
strain over the valley between the Old and New Town, the rr: come bre fags wrk continion _ the game should 
distance from the Castle to the Calton-hill being about three- | (° OF some stakes worth winning. It was at last settled 
quarters of a mile. Simultaneously with the audible signal, a| the, fakes should be ® banquet, to be furnished on the 
large time-ball on the summit of Nelson’s Monument drops. us y » The Prophet won the game, without diffi- 
The of the gun and the fall of the time-ball of course - ty, and the banquet at once appeared. One of its chief de- 
communicate the exact second, at whatever Cistance the state a rogeedg aocpen sa te ee a pre, sach as no mortal 
of the atmosphere may render them visible, but allowance has | tif) in form and + ey nd ft. Jestial yen im cine, benw- 
to be made according to distance for the report of the time- ht of the = the frend of ‘ — At the 
gun. Thus, on the top of Arthur Seat seven seconds elapse sigt f his hidi ohden 4 hil — te ne longer. He stele 
before it is heard, and at the shipping ports of Leith and Gran- | 9™) © ng-place, and while the Prophet and his Host 
ton 11 or 12. On the Edinburgh and Leith Directory map were busy with the feast, he contrived, by mingling with the 
‘aed showing the distances reached by the report attendants, to break off a portion of the bunch, which he hid 
at each successive second up to 13; but as, seteithetenting an cen ees pee he: po NJ ge Set ears. A. be} 
the small charge of powder employed (only 4ib., not to ren- the Pro: nett be. barat fisted” bi arhood, sad 
der the effect too startling to inhabitants ing near the Cas- = ed his en pope M sas «pe ‘ t - — Dores 
tle), the gun is audible at even above 20 miles’ distance in pe coleman tt . nd ee bi bane dil th x ar 3 
quiet weather, it has been pro’ to issue certain sheets of | 5 Pr the ve phen ~ hi chy ey ri yo ig 
the Ordnance Survey maps with five-secoud circles marked. = Ms tha’ het -- mr yy ¢ sealy 
According toa paper lately read before the Royal Scottish | nnessed all that had passed. | He then bound him to secreay ; 
Society of Arts by Mr. el Campbell, forester at Wemyss at ays is ay ey Ms say not weste eek pensions 
Castle, Fifeshire, the report is distinctly heard along the oppo- | there Slant ftese' that the earth. a, near Damascus, and 
site shores of the Firth of Forth ; it penetrates to the centre of nao pg! —Srg hn \ pearth may beneit by your visit te 
the Fife peninsula, the cl A inch, 21 miles distant, heaven.” This his friend did. Now, all men know that the 
port by the eg A Mar = sh baintiendivete. earth of the plain of Damascus is that out of which our father 
imeny coo ea to Ages that the report is even Adam was created, and that in all the world there is not so 
heoall’ alae eo Mr. ay che enieinaaen att the fine or so uctive a soil; but of all that plain Darfiya is the 
sch states that he has heard it at Dunbar hey = south shore east. Tae capes pore Shove to tin dag in gree Shue 
of the Forth, 28 miles burgh. ’ penser hy though thousands and tens of thousands eat of them 

Mr pbell, in het pee i that railway compe- there is never any lack. But the vines will flourish nowhere 
nies and town-councils should unite to plant time-guns over - thie Magee Lege Bag A mane Seeaiee Se 
the country in prominent situations, at probably 20 miles’ dis- grapes ya, W wil grow 
“ay 4 from each re Bmw awl ey ny + too far-sighted, es 

t the success the n un has to numerous IANT Field 
proposals to establish audible sign 8 elsewhere, and various 4 aw Ms ‘fa yr g Moy 98 4y- Siening 
su tions have also been made for the improvement or mo- Peds te the Bend bition Co rere Wendy 4 th ~4 
dification of the mechanism employed. The subject has been three ra be 


it oO 
—— under the notice of the Tyne Commissioners, and in may be considered a curiosity in its way : ‘I am the agent and 
the Clyde it has been — that a time-gun should be 


pany oped t pe, subject ; he is a giant, his height is 8 
fired from Dumbarton Castle, which would conveniently give feet, his weight 80 stone, his age 22, of a pleasing exterior. 
the signal to the Greenock shippin 











Tue Eprxsurca Time-Gun.—The time-gun at Edinburgh 
Castle has now continued for nearly a year regularly to an- 
nounce the precise instant of 1 o'clock Greenwich time, and 
it may now be regarded as a completely successful experi- 
ment. 

As formerly noticed in the Times, the gun is discharged by 
a simple piece of mechanism attached to a clock at the bat- 
tery. This clock is regulated and controlled by the clock of 
the Royal Observatory on the Calton-hill, which is carefully 


nowhere but in their own soil.—George Grove. 





| the first two days, the Edinburgh gun has failed in only one, 


take the liberty to offer him to your lordships’ notice,” &c. 
It may be mentioned that, apart Krom the abortive trials of be: joes S wes net Hiely thes the gant cheve 


described had left London, I made inquiries as to his where- 
abouts, and at last discovered him at Cremorne Gardens; and 


from the first interview, 1 am pleased to say, the ng and 
























or probably two instances. The mech ang 

have worked remarkably well, and probably the only risk 
which cannot be effectually guarded is a defective fuse, 
but that is of very rare occurrence. The gun is fired daily, 





myself have been the best of friends. The following is his 
oe rye er lp ghee h Brice ; his He 
excepting Sundays and days set opert ies public worship, such prince ppedodes. Ef. the valle of on ‘Rhine on the 
= the apr oe and Friday. By the inha-| west from the neighbourhood of Mubihausen to that of May- 
py ty Edinburgh t e-gun is regarded as a great bene-| ence’. the chain is partly in France, partly in the Rhenish pro- 
fit; and as the report is heard on the streets, in places of bus- | vince of Bavaria. fr Bice was born in f the range 
iness, or in public meetings, all conversation is stopped for the | wich bel to France, and hence he ee calls him 
moment till every one ascertains that his watch is keeping | gif The Giant of the Mountains.” He speaks French per- 
time.— Times, May 13. fectly, without the least trace of a F ps His parents were 
hardworking, hans geyrday vq ey were by 3 means gi- 
. ; A ic themselves, but t the o 
es and type-distributing machine, invented by Santa. At his birth there was nothing indicate that ue 
imothy Alden, once a New York printer, but a native of| about to grow to his present stature, and up to the age of six 
Massachusetts, The invention cost twenty years of labour, the | years his height did not exceed that of most children of his 
life of the inventor, and $40,000 in money. It is impossible to age. After a short illness he began to assume such gigantic 
ve to bo ere the utility _ Ly oy aig eee peopertiens that his ts were much alarmed about him 
able invention. It is perhaps enough to sa t one machine t 
is capable of producing the work of six or eight men, and with Oe aus © gee 8 owe sae tee. 2S 


Wonrverrvt Ixvention.—We this week witnessed the 


i the age of thirteen b val t of his father, 

its cost placed at the price of $1,500, it will reduce the price of | tne eSnerality of the neighbeuring fnemer’ The phenoerenon 
pot mths Se ekitaky bs ons of ren ye to _ of hfe being as tall as a man and yetshowing all the habits and 
lities. The fruite it eaten Gab Gs ther peed th and read- actions of a child, caused him to be the talk of = neighbour- 


hood, and to suffer at the same time great perso: rt, 
for the children would not play with him, the men could not 
— Kanon cae At the age of sixteen he commenced to 
—_ pe when tp — up the type, spells the Fale For the yay any bet 1 been at Paris where 
words, places t properly, asso! ypes n he was well received not only by the Emperor, b: person s of 
have been used, into their appropriate channels, and from h estate and scientific 4 at by the public in neral. 
again they are drawn out and set up when needed for a second en my first introduction to M. Brice, I confess I felt literally 
use. There are 154 types and characters, a al “very small ;” but after a few minutes’ conversation, recovered 
italics, figures, spaces, points of punctuation, and all at once | from my feelings of “smallness,” and at ence perceived that 
under the controul of one person, who has but to touch the my friend was not only a giant, but also un bon gargon. Giants 
keys of this circular machine to produce all these combina- | for the most exhibit enormous proportions of limbs at the 
tions. The long meditation, patience, labour and genius which | ex of the mental powers. M Brice is an exception to 
has produced extraordinary piece of bee mechanism rule: he carries with him an ble air of politesse ; 
excite the admiration of every beholder. The inventor's nerves | is courteous and affable in his manner to strangers, fond of 
were quite unstrung as soon as he gave life and thought to his | conversation, and there is a sly vein of humour in his remarks ; 
meditation. For twenty years he had lived almost a hermit’s| he ig the “Good-natured Giant,” and not the fierce Fe-Fa- 
life, and died only when his labours were about to produce | Fum Ogre of the nursery tales. His immense stature prevents 
Suunto for the Gispoeal pg that one of - = eying eR . eS Par? 
ag ~ to the Great Fair in England. --¥. 7. compulsory solitude, but i s’amuse tou- 


ing as one can imagine. One directing mind, wi 
care, can produce the most extraordinary results. It may be 


worked by hand or steam. The printer will comprehend what 








jours. 
M. Brice was kind to allow me to take the measure- 





among the 
sical stage—with its two cantabdile movements, its snatches of 


recitative, and its bravura of , which be 
eat czample of roca dply tl shen paragon a 
urned to the account of frenzy, not as such 






ments of his (N.B. I had to borrow a chair to do so.) 
ii tate Belem Dame te bo cant ish feet, but he barely 
reaches this maximum, though actual measurement 
for the spectator to convince of the fact. 

Altogether having had the pleasure of entertaining the giant 


and juicy, 
caabie te ber poking 
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THE ALBION. 











vately, I can faithfully sa thet exeepting Me being as is 
oo with very tall mara a fittle “in-kneed,” he is a well-pro- 
portioned man. The conformation of his legs is not however 


much seen when he is dressed in uniform is walking with 
usual stately but firm step. It is quite absurd to see him look 
out of the window in his little chateau at e, remind- 
ing us of the giraffe at the aan: or to see him light his 
cigar from the gas lamp, which is far above the heads of his 
visitors. At my suggestion he has had his carte de visite taken, 
and also a cast of his enormous hand. In my next I propose 
to make a few remarks on other modern ts, and upon 
giants in general.—F. 7. Buckland’s letter to the“ Field.” 





Serr.ine at TATTERSALL’s.—Few scenes of English life pre- 
sent an appearance more extraordinary than that which was en- 
acted yesterday in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner. 
That representative of contemporary rity, the intelligent 
foreigner, whom we are so often obliged to pres into our service 
when we wish to anal some of our national peculiarities, 
would be sorely puzzled what to make of it. Down a lane 
behind a stable, on a small grass-plot, and in a dingy room 

ing thereon, there are several hundreds of persons ga- 
ered, thrusting bundles of bank-notes of large amount y v= 
each other with apparently little consideration as if they 
emanated from the 
England. The ering contains representatives of every 
fi in the b t Peers, bers of Parliament, 





military and professional men, alternate with stable-boys and | ord 


the Ring. All are intent upon the same business, all are re- 
ceiving or ridding themselves of the bundles of bank-notes, and 
making little marks to denote that the transactions to which 
these transfers relate are thereby closed. The quantity of mo- 


ney circulating appears to be, and in reality is, enormous. 
is is the Epsom settling ; this is the practical result of the 
achievements of Caract: If Caract had not been where 





he was, if that bridle which was sent for to bring his jockey up 
to the prescribed weight had been short by an ounce, these 
transfers would for the most a have gone the other way. 
In the ority of instances losers would have been win- 
ners, and the winners losers. The superior stride and game- 
ness of this animal has had a effect upon the Turf ex- 
change than the gravest political event, or the most crushing 
victory would have upon the money dealers of Europe. What- 
ever may be one’s opinion as to the morality of the Turf, or 
the ous influence of bling upon horses, it is not a 
little creditable to the institution that the obligations on all 
sides should, as a general rule, be so promptly met. There is 
no legal way of enforcing these debts; t y are phoceer 
matters of honour, and we believe it is the fact that the failures 
are far less in ag re teage than those of the commercial world. 
y winner some few years to re- 
ceive some £70,000 from the Ring, and on the -day it 
was in the hands of his bankers, with the exception of a ve 
few hundreds. In substantial mercantile transactions, wi 
every security, something like 5 per cent. is considered a fair 
allowance for bad debts. In this instance the loss did not 
nearly amount to 1 per cent. * Indeed, we believe that an occa- 
sion upon which a loss equal to the commercial standard is 
reached is pronounced a “ bad settling.” The number of indi- 
viduals who are unable to pay their bets is qoeeteay SS. 
and even when a failure occurs it is frequently only a failure 
as regards time, and is made up for after a short period. The 
black side of the Turf is often, and not without reason, held 
1p to public reprehension. The scene at Tattersall’s to-day, 
not enough to redeem the institution, paght, at least, to 
qual je gy ny a with w it is generally 
— , June 10. 


Aw Assauut sy A Rep Deer.—The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox Maule had left Taymouth with the intention of proceed- 
ing towards ——, and in driving through that part of the 
grounds where the red deer were kept, they suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, came upon the lord of the demesne, standing in 
the centre of the , as if p to dispute it against 
all comers. Mr. Maule being aware that it it be danger- 
ous to trifle with him, or to endeavour to drive him away (for 
it was the rutting season), cautioned the postilion to go slowly, 
and give the animal an opportunity of moving off.— Was 
done, and the to a small hollow by the side of the 
road ; on the carriage passing however, he took offence at its 
too near approach, — at a slow and me ne till 
he arrived nearly parallel with it. Mr. Maule then d the 
Ser his pace, being apprehensive of a charge on the 

e. 
The deer, however, had other intentions, for as soon as the 
moved quicker, he increased his pace also, and came 
on the road about twelve a ahead of it, ts ete of 
crossing, as was thought, to a lower range of the ; but, to 
the astonishment, —~ fF no little alarm, of the occupants of the 
carriage, he oy tye off-side horse, plunging his long brow 
antler into his and otherwise cutting him.—The horse 
that was wounded made two violent kicks, and is supposed to 
have struck the stag, and then the pair instantly ran off the 
road; and it was owing solely to the admirable presence of 
mind and nerve of the postilion that the carriage was not pre- 
ey over the neighbouring bank. 
horses were not allowed to stop till they reached the 
gate, although the blood was pouring from the wounded ani- 
mal in a stream as thick as a man’s finger. He was then taken 
out of the carriage, and red survived two or three hours. 
The stag was shortly after killed —Serope on Deer Hunting. 


Grpstes AND THEIR Secret Porson.—“ Medicus,” in the 
Times, apropos of the gipsy fortune-telling case heard at Wands- 
worth the other day, makes these startli 
ing the “ brown powder” supplied to Mrs. 
husband's death within a month. “Among other jealously- 

ed secrets of the gipsy race is oe ee what 
y term the ‘drei,’ of an,’ « most deadly and insidious de- 
structive agent, and for which medical science knows no anti- 
dote. Analysis detects no noxious properties whatever, and 
pay mm ny aan a sy harenle = le 
ws it simply to co opreren ly ess 
matter. The ‘ Yel’ then, is merely a brown powder, cbenined 
from a certain species of fun, forming the nearest connect- 
ing link between the ani and vegetable kingdoms, the 
powder consisting of an infinity of sporules. These fungoid 
sporules possess the peculiar Propert of further deve- 
1 only by intimate contact with living an matter (as 
when swallowed, &c.); 
ish-yellow fibres about twelve or eighteen inches in 
. hen the ‘drei’ is administered, usually in some 
warm drink, these sporules are swallowed, attach themselves 
to the mucous membrane, germinate, throw out millions of 





ing to ensure her 


these silky fibres, which grow with awful rapidity, first pro- 
ducing of fever, then cough, even’ ac- 
com) [ incessant spitting of blood, till death in- 
evitably supervenes, in about a or 

weeks time, A case of came Ty aotice 


as 
k of Elegance, instead of the Bank of | chief of 


statements touch- | 70 children, and 


then throw out innumerable | of 


in tely in 1860. Although the patient was attended by emi- 
nent p accustomed to deal with cases of slow poison- 
ing, no suspicions of foul play were entertained till the day af- 
ter the decease, when an auto, held revealed the cause 
of death. The fibres, the growth of which had ceased with the 
cessation of the animal life and heat that had supported them, 
were already pucany decomposed; had another day or two 
elapsed no trace would have been left of the foul d If the 
analysis of the mixture in question reveal no deleterious drug, 
let a dog or other animal be daily dosed, as the gipsy recom- 
mended, with ‘three drops’ in some warm vehicle. The re- 
sult would show whether the brown powder is or is not the 
world-famous and destructive ‘ drei.’ ”"—London paper. 


Dve.ure or No Dve.timeG?—Some time ago Marshal 
made himself remarkable, and even, as some thought, 
ridiculous, by a well-meant order of the day against duelling, 
in which he recommended private soldiers, whenever the 
were involved in a quarrel, not to fight, but to come and tal 
over their grievances with him in a quiet way, and assured 
them that they would always find him accessible. Another 
order of the day, of a widely different character, is noticed in 
the papers of this evening. It appears that the Prefect of the 
Seine has complained to hal Magnan, as commander-in- 
the army of Paris, that soldiers are in the habit of 
fighting their duels “ in a part of the Bois de Vincennes fre- 
quented by promenaders.” Thereupon Marshal Magnan has 
ered that soldiers who obtain permission to fight duels 
“ must hereafter fight in another part of the wood.” This is 
really a parody of the placard of the farmer setting forth that 
“ thieves are requested to steal their turnips from this side of 
the path.” Duelling in the army was very nearly put down 
practically in the time of Louis XTV., and I was not aware 
that at any time since it had ever been authorised. It would 
now appear, however, from Marshal Magnan's order of the 
day, that a combat for private wrongs is a ised in- 
stitution of the French army, and that the private soldier who 
wants to fight has only to ask for leave, just like la permission 
de 10 heures. This is “ progress,” with a vengeance.—Paris 
Corresp 


Daily News. 
Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 702. By Conrad Beyer (one of his prize series.) 











White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 


So_ution to Prosiem No. 701. 


b Black. 
1. Qto K Kt2 1. PtoK BS 
2 QtoK B38 | 2. P tks P 
3. Q mates. 





GAME pla recently by Messrs. C. Shultz and Chamier, in a 
Match between the New” ; 





ween the New York and the Paulsen Chess Clubs. 
White (8.) Black (C.) White (8.) Black (C.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 Bie gem to Q Kita 
2KttoK BS KttoKB3 19 Bto t sq AA 
yt bg Kt tks K P 2 BtoQ2 ge B sq 
He hy 2 PtoQ4 21 Pto K Kt4 tks Kt 
5 Kt tks P acer 22 QP tks B Rto K Kt3 
6 BtoQKt3 to Q3 23PtoK Kt5 PtoKR3 
TPtoQ4 Castles &PtoKR4 #£=PtksP 
8 Castles PtoQBé4 25 BP tks P pieGs 
9PtwQB3 giog Ba 26 B tks K P P tks 
10 BtoQB2 toK BS 27 RtksR,ch KtksR 
ll KttoK BS PtoKB4 = ae t RtoK3 
12 KttoK5 QEteOss 29 wanes & K to Kt sq 
18 PtoK B4 toK B3 S90 RtoK Bsq Rto K sq 
14 BtoK8 2 ea nee Ee gy B to QBsq 
15 Kt to Q2 P tks x SQOERS Kt tks B 
16 Q Kt tks K Kt Q P tks Kt to 
it Pte P Rok 2 And Black resigns. 





Lapy Gopiva Procession.—It is now decided that this 
t will be revived at Coventry on the 23rd 

inst. According to the Birmingham Post, the procession will 
be upwards of a mile in length, and comprise about 300 men, 
" 150 horses. The chief character represented, 
“ Lady Godiva,” will be borne by a beautiful female, grace- 
fully and becomingly attired, who will ride, as of yore, on a 
charger, and be surrounded by a bevy of little 


and y-dressed and mounted damsels. Among other at- 
ive of the pageant, there will be 
14 “city ” clad in suits of old iron armour, being 


of the an! 


y-decorated car, 
the husband of Godiva 4 k ce, 
chard IL,” “Henry IV.,” “Henry VI. and his Queen,” 
San Elizabeth,” “a Shepherd Shepherdess in bower,” 
illiam and Adam Bottmer” (former citizens of Coventry, 
and who built the tallest of the three tall ), “ Sir William 


oom, oe other Sa? sae ae eel @ 
way companies have arranged special excursion 
ae te Coven on the occasion, and it is anticipated the in- 
flux of visitors be large —London paper, June 10. 





June 28 
the Chemin de Fer,and was four eternal hours tra’ from 
Charen Cros. The English are great blers. One of their 
fond complaints is the of streets. are evi- 


dently proud of this c. It is presses 
the f er! It has grown by its very solidity into an insti- 
tution. If it — got rid of ee ay, + egy = it 
very much, and more, they w grumble. From Tem 
Barrier, — e of the needle poy —_ to a 
through, the narrowest and most important of streets, 
doo peinsipal citizens who should remedy the evil are the 
greatert culprits. At banking-houses, unlading gid —at 
naughty Punch,—again, where four streets meet up- Lud- 
gate, at the fromage store, Osborne, a long stop for caravans of 
merchandise (lucky man to be born with the name of the Im- 
perial Chateau !) then at Collards, and all down Sheapside and 
even at the seat of the Mayor, stop—stop everywhere! and 
this is a nation where time is money.” Mr. Train’s tramways 
would open the street blockade and save to the metropolitans 
hundreds of thousands of pounds annually, in time, and an in- 
estimable quantity of ov: wing bile which should be retained 
to insure a healthy digestion.— American. 





SHERIDAN Know es. — This distinguished dramatist has 
been entertained to dinner by a number of his admirers in 
Cork. The chair was occupied by the High Sheriff, and the 
vice-chairs by J. N. Murray, Esq., D.L., and D. B. Bullen, Esq., 
M.D., Professor Q.C.C. Mr. Knowles, says the Cork : 
returned thanks for his health in language full of earnestness 
and fire, and was listened to throughout his most interesting 
epeech with deep attention, interrw only by uent bursts 
of applause. He narrated almost the history of his life, his 
father’s departure from Cork, his settlement in England, the 
generous kindness of his near relative, Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, his ae as a teacher of elocution, his turning 


his attention to literature and to the stage—all 
invested with the — interest, owing to his ardent an 
ingenuous lan manner. He quite charmed his audi- 


Me ape and was loudly and repeatedly cheered when he resumed 
seat. _ 

BrrumrizeD Paper Prpes.—The village of Wallsend is 
— to be a with gas, and pipes are eu Gonit 
made of paper bituminized, possessing great strength, durabi- 
my and inoxidibility, with the advantage of being about one- 
fifth the weight of iron pipes, and about thirty-five per cent. 
— The process of the manufacture consists in 
a roll of paper to through a reservoir of melted bitum 
after which Wi ght cotled round a mandril to any req 
thickness; thus, when hardened, a tube 
great hardness, end enormous strength, is formed. These pipes 
are also to be used in laying about five miles of the gas pipes in 
Sunderland; and there is every Baptchpone that they will 
speedily come into general use.— ish paper. 

Spurious OraNnce-BLossoms.—Immense numbers of so- 
called orange-blossoms are sold during winter and spring in 
Covent Garden market for marriage occasions. Now, it is 
very rarely that real orange-blossoms are sold at all; the 
flowers so-called are 7 luce of the lovely evergreen called 
Gardenia citriodora, which is grown in a moist stove, and, 
with good treatment, blooms most profusely. This may be 
grown as well in a warm greenhouse; but it will not there 
bloom during the depth of winter.—Scottish Farmer. 


Girt or A Pusiic Parx.—About 12 months since Mrs. 
Joseph Locke, widow ofthe eminent engineer, in order to mark 
the connexion of her husband with the town of Barnsley, in ad- 
dition to giving £2,000 for the foundation of scholarships in the 
Grammar School, and £1,000 in aid of the Catholic schools, 
offered to present the town with a park, if a suitable site could 
be found. In accordance with that desire she caused a piece 
of ground, about 17 acres in extent, close to the town, to be 
purchased and laid out. The whole has been enclosed, and 
now forms a ificent recreation ground. Provision has 
been made for cricket playing, bowling, and a variety of other 
ems. Whit-Monday was a for the ground —. 

anded over to the Board of Health as the representatives 
the town, and the inhabitants vied with each other in showing 
i appreciation of the munificent gift— Lendon paper, June 


CoaL-Mrnine at VANCOUVER IsLAND.—A prospectus has 
just been issued of the Vancouver Coal Mining Company 
(Limited), which has been formed for the of acq z 
and wor some well-known coal-fields at Nanaimo, on the 
east of Vancouver's Island. The property consists of 6,193 
acres of land and the underlying coal, together with 100 
dwelling-houses, workshops, machi be It abounds with 
coal of a superior quality, the demand for which, as Steam Na- 
vigation increases in the North Pacific, must naturally be v 
great. There is every facility for loading vessels at all ° 
ods of the tide from jetties adjoining the mine, which will 
prove of the utmost advantage. e Chairman of the Com- 
pany is Mr. Justice Haliburton, and associated with him in the 
directorate are gentlemen of position, whose names are a suffi- 
cient tee for the ue ing out of the undertak- 
ing. The proposed capital is £100,000, to be raised in shares 
of £10 each, £1 per share to be deposited on application, and 
£1 10s. paid on allotment.— Daily News, June 10. 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is an 
ca do for Uthat we have resolved to aak them oa us for 

abs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 

lishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 

as he ma) its merits entitle it to, he would have no 


in three or four of them to him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. ‘att too, 





It be 
in doing so, ugh this we 


Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 


Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, oR 
one of the ‘sibion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper AND 
one Ei ving ; or TWO extra Copies, or Two Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP. 


Raises from all depths; forces ; 
works well; don’t rust; don’t freeze ; has three years’ success, and 
no equal. Prices reduced. Drawings and 





Address JAMES M. EDNEY, No, 7034 Broadway, N, ¥. 








